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Tn E accidental detention of the following 
pamphlet in the preſs longer than was expect 
ed, gave me an opportunity before it was 
publiſhed, of ſeeing Biſhop Hoxs LEVYS Ser- 
mon, preached before the Houſe of Lords, 
on the zoth of January; and as its contents 
are relevant to my ſubject, a few remarks | 
upon it may not be ill-timed or improper.— 
His Lordſhip ſets out with a ſevere cenſure of 
that © freedom of diſpute,” on matters of 
« ſuch high importance at the origin of g- 
vernment, and the authority of ſovereigns,” in 
which he laments, it has been the folly of 
this country for ſeveral years paſt,” to indulge. 
If his Lordſhip has not inquired into thoſe 
B " IP" ſab- 


[> 
5 
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ſubjects himſelf, he can with little propriety 
| pretend, to decide in ſo imperious and pe- 
remptory a manner; unleſs it be a Privilege 
} of his office to dogmatize without examina- 
tion, or he has diſcovered ſome nearer road 
to truth than that of reaſoning and argument. 


Et ſeems a favourite point with a certain 


| deſcription of men, to ſtop the progreſs of 
enquiry, and throw mankind back into the 
darkneſs of the middle ages, from a perſuaſion, 
that ignorance will augment their power, as 
objects look" largeſt in a miſt. There is in 
reality no other foundation for that alarm, 
which the Biſhop expreſſes. Whatever is 
not comprehended under revelation, falls un- 
der the inſpection of reaſon ; and fince from 


oem” — 


the whole courſe of providence, it is evident, 


x OD + 


all political events, and all the revolutions of 


government, are effected by the inſtrument- 
ality of men, there is no room for ſuppoſing 
them too ſacred to be ſubmitted to the human 
| faculties. . The 'more minds there are em- 


( 


ployed in tracing their principles and effects, 
the 
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5 the he greater probability will there be of the 
ſcience of civil policy, as well as N other 
attaining to perfection. 


Biſhop Horſley, determined to WIN 


the character of an original, preſents us with 
a new {et of political principles, and en- 


deavours to place the exploded dodrine of 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtence upon, a 


new foundation. By a curious diſtinction 
between the ground of authority and obedi- 


ence, he reſts the former on human compact, 


the latter on divine obligation. .'** 17 is eaſy 
0 underſtand,” he ſays, that the principle 
of the private citizen's ſubmiſſion, muſt be quite 
a diſtinft thing from the principle of the ſoue- 
 reign's public title, And for this plain reafon : 
The principle of ſubmiſſion to bind the conſci- 
ence of every individual, muſt be ſomething 
univerſally known.” 


have never heard of that act, the principle 
B 2 which 


He then proceeds to { 
inform us, that the kingly title in England is | | 
founded on the act of ſettlement ; but that as | 

thouſands and tens of thouſands of the people 
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ſociety, if a people have not ſufficient wiſ- | 
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which compels their allegiance, muſt be ſome - 
thing diſtinct from it, with which they may 
all be acquainted. In this reaſoning, he evi- 


that of the community collectively conſideręd. 


ee For any particular number of perſons to ſet 
267 emſelves by force to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed 


< 


practice of a ſtate, is a plain violation of the 
laws of morality, as it would be productive 
of the utmoſt diſorder; and no government 
could ſtand, were it permitted to indivi- 
duals, to countera&t the general will, of 


which in ordinary caſes, legal uſages are the 


interpreter. In-the worſt ſtate of political 


dom or courage to correct its evils and aſſert 


| their liberty, the attempt of individuals to 


force improvements upon them, is a preſump- 


tion which merits the ſevereſt puniſhment.— 
Social order would be inevitably diffolyed, if 


— —— — 
— — — 


any man declined a practical acquieſcence in 
in every political regulation which he did 


not 


| dently confounds the obligation of an indivi- 
dual to ſubmit to the exiſting authority, with 


, — — — — — — — 
ence are correlative terms, and 4 conſequen 
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not perſonally approve. The duty of ſub- 
miſſion is, in this light, founded on principles 


which hold under every gov ernment, and are 


—— — —— 3 


plain and obvious. But the principle which 


attaches a people to their alle egiance, collec-| 


tively conſidered, muſt exactly coincide with 


the title to authority, as muſt be evident from | 


the very meaning of the term authority, which, 


in all reſpe&ts correſpond, and arc commen 


ſurate with each other. s 

«The divine right,” his Lordſhip fays, * of 
the firſt magiſtrate in every polity to the citi- 
Zen i obedience, is not of that ſort which it were 


 bigh treaſon to claim for the ſovereign of this 
country. It is a right which in no country can 


be denied, without the higheſt of all treaſons. 
The denial of it were treaſon againſt the para- 
mount authority of God.” To inveſt any hu- 


man power with theſe high epithets, is ridi- 
culous at leaſt, if not impious. The right 


" 


| 
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which compels their allegiance, muſt be ſome- 
thing diſtinct from it, with which they may 
all be acquainted. In this reaſoning, he evi- 


dently confounds the obligation of an_indivi- 
dual to ſubmit to the exiſting authority, with 


— ——— 


that of t of the community collectively conſidered. 
For any particular number of perſons to ſet 


8 
2 by ur Aae by force to oppoſe the eſtabliſhed 
e. 7 practice of a ſtate, is a plain violation of the 


laws of morality, as it would be productive 
of the utmoſt diſorder ; ; and no government 


could ſtand, were it permitted to indivi- 


duals, to counteract the general will, of 


which in ordinary caſes, legal uſages are the 
interpreter. In the worſt ſtate of political 


ſociety, if a a people have not ſufficient wiſ- 
dom or courage to correct its evils and aſſert 
their liberty, the attempt of individuals to 


| force improvements upon them, is a preſump- 


tion which merits the ſevereſt puniſhment. — 
Social order would be inevitably diffolyed, if 
any man declined a practical acquieſcence i in 


in every political regulation which he did 


not 
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not perſonally approve. The duty of ſub- 
miſſion is, in this light, founded on principles 
which hold under every government, and are 


attaches a people to their allegiance, collec- 
tively conſidered, muſt exactly coincide with | 
the title to authority, as muſt be evident from 
the very meaning of the term authority, which, 
as diſtinguiſhed from force, fignifies a righ | 

to o demand obedience. Authority and obe : 
ence are correlative terms, and conſequent! 
in all reſpects correſpond, and arc commen 


ſurate with each other. 


« The divine right,” his Lordſhip ſays, oi of 


the firſt magiſtrate in every polity to the citi- 
zen c obedience, is not of that fort which it were 


 bigh treaſon to claim for the ſovereign of this 


country. It is a right which in no country can 
be denied, without the higheſt of all treaſons. 
The denial of it were treaſon againſt the para- 
mount authority of God.” To inveſt any hu- 
man power with theſe high epithets, is ridi- 
culous at leaſt, 1 not impious. The right 
of 
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of a prince | to the « obedience of his fubjedts, 


——̃ — §O Ons ow we HIKES Oy hn 497 In Ine 


where ever it exiſts, may be called divine, 


-W- — — „% 


| becauſe we know the divine Being is the 
patron of f juſtice a and order ; - but in that ſenſe, | 


+I Se — — 


1 the authority of a petty conſtable is equally 
1 5 divine; nor can the term be applied with 


* 13 — 
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any greater propriety tt to ſupreme than to ſub- 
ordinate magiſtrates. As to © ſubmiſſion be- 
ing among the general rules which proceed 
from the will of God, and have been impreſſed 
upon the conſcience of every man by the original 
conſtitution 'of the world,” nothing more is 
comprehended under this pomp of words, 
than that ſubmiſſion is, for the moſt part, a 
duty—a ſublime. and intereſting diſcovery ! 
The minds of princes are ſeldom of the firm- 

eſt texture ; and they who fill their heads 

with the m agnificent chimera of f divine right, 

— prepare a victim, where they int ntend a God. | 


— — = 


Some : ſpecies of ff government is eſſential to the 
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well being of mankind; ſubmiſſion to ſome 
ſpecies of government is conſequently a duty; 
but what kind or government ſhall be ap- 

pointed, 
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pointed, and to what limits ſubmiſſion ſhalt 
extend, are mere h huma an qi que eſtions, to be a be ad- 
juſted by mere human reaſon and contrivance. 

As the natural conſequence of divine right, 
his Lordſhip proceeds to inculcate the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtence, in 
the moſt unqualified terms, afſuming it as a 
principle to be a&ed upon, under govern- 
ments the moſt oppreſſive, in which he en- 
deavours to ſhelter himſelf under the autho- 
rity of Paul. The apoſtolic exhortation, as 
addreſſed to a few individuals, and adapted to 
the local circumſtances of Chriſtians at that 
period, admits an eaſy ſolution; but to 
imagine it preſcribes the duty of the Roman 
empire, and is intended to ſubje& millions to 
the capricious tyranny of one man, is a re- 
flection as well on the character of Paul, as on 
Chriſtianity itſelf. 


On principles of reaſon, the © only way_to 
determine the agreement of any thing with 


the will of God, 1s : nnn 2 


5 — 


view 
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view, the queſtion of paſſive obedience is 
reduced to a ſimple iflue : Is it beſt for the 
human race that every tyrant and uſurper be 
ſubmitted to without check or controul ? It 
ought likewiſe to be remembered, that if the 
doctrine of paſſive obedience be true, princes 
ſhould be taught it, and inſtructed that to 
whatever exceſſes of cruelty and caprice they 
proceed, they may expect no reſiſtence on 
the part of the people. If this maxim ap- 


— — — 


r to be conducive to general good, w we 


* — z — ———_—s 


nay fairly preſume it concurs with the will of 
e Deity ; but if it appear pregnant ' with the 


— ˙—7—3ö — 


moſt miſchievous conſequences, it muſt dif- 


4 mr. ——— ˙ — 


claim ſuch ſupport From the known x 


fections of God, we conclude he wills | the 
| | happineſs of mankind ; and — 2 he con- 


— nn — 1 


deſcends not to interpoſe miraculouſly, that 


that Kind of civil polity is moſt pleaſing in his 
eye, which is — of the. greateſt fe- 


[ licity. 


On a compariſon of free with arbitrary 
governments, we perceive the former are 


I diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed from the latter, by imparting a 
much greater ſhare of happineſs to thoſe who 
live under them; and this in a manner too 
uniform to be imputed to chance or ſecret 


_ cauſes. He who wills the end, muſt will 


the means which aſcertain it. His Lordſhip 
endeavours to diminiſh the dread of deſpotic 
government, by obſerving, that in its worſt 
ſtate it is attended with more good than ill, 
and that the end of government under all 
its abuſes is generally anfevered by it.” Ad- 
mitting this to be true, i 
ſolation proper to be a cal whos thaw is 
no remedy, and affords no reaſon why we 
ſhould not mitigate political as well as other 


| evils, w. when it lies in our power. We en- 


of any other organ, though the malady 


not ſuch as renders it uſeleſs. 
The doctrine of paſſive obedience is ſo re- 
pugnant to the genuine feelings of 8 


deavour to correct the diſeaſes of the eye, C7 2 & 75 


nature, that it can never be completely acted 


on: a ſecret dread that _ popular vengeance 
C will 


Lat 


| 


| | 
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= ; will Il awake, and nature aſſert h her er fights, im- 
8 9 — poſes a reſtraint, which the moſt determined 
db deſpotiſm is not able to ſhake off. The rude 
i reaf of nay be per -rplexed, 
| but the ſentiments of ——— 
| perverted. 


— 
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In adjuſting the different parte of his 
theory, the learned Biſhop appears a good deal 
embarraſſed, ** It will be readily admitted, 
he fays, (p. 9.) © that of all ſovereigns, none 


reign by ſo fair and juſt a title, as thoſe who 
derive ther claim from ſome ſuch public aft (as 
the att of ſettlement ) of the nation which they 
govern,” That there are different degrees 
in juſtice, and even in divine right, (which his 
Lordſhip declares all ſovereigns poſſeſs) is a 
very ſingular idea. Common minds would 
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q be ready to imagine, however various the 
't | modes of njuft:ce may be, ju/tice were a thing 
= © abſolute and invariable, nor would they con- 
== ceive, how * a divine right, a right the de- 


it / mal of which is high treaſon againſt the au- 
—  rthority of God,” can be increaſed by the act 
- of 
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of a nation. But this is not all. It is no juſt 
inference (he tells us) that the obligation upon 
the private citizen to ſubmit himſelf to the 
authority thus raiſed, ariſes wholly from the act 
of the people conferring it, or from their 
compact with the perſon on whom it is con- 
ferred. But if the ſovereign derives his claim 
from this act of the nation, how comes it 
that the obligation of the people to ſubmit to 
his claim, does not ſpring from the ſame act? 
Becauſe in all theſe cauſes, he affirms, the 
act of the people is only the means which Pro- 
vidence employs to advance the new ſovereign to 
Bis ſtation.” In the hand of the Supreme 
Being, the whole agency of men may be 
conſidered as an inſtrument ; but to make it 
appear that the right of dominion, is indepen- 
dent of the e peo pple ; men muſt be ſhewn to be 


in nſtruments i in political affairs, in a more re ab- 


ſolute ſe ſenſe than ordinary. A divine interpo- 
ſition of a more immediate kind, muſt be 


ſhewn, or the mere conſideration of God's be- 


ing the original ſource of all power, will be a 
C 2 weak 
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weak reaſon for abſolute ſubmiſſion. Anarchy 
may have power as well as deſpotiſm, ſm, and 
is equally a link in the great chain of cauſes 
and effects. 

Tt is not a Little extraordinary, that Biſhop 
Horſley, the apologiſt of tyranny, the patron 
of paſſive obedience, ſhould affect to admire 
the Britiſh conſtitution, whoſe freedom was 
attained by a palpable violation of the princi- 


ples for which he contends. He will not ſay 


the Barons at Runnamede, acted on his max- 
ims, in extorting the magna charta from 
King John, or in demanding its confirma- 
tion from Henry the Third. If he ap- 
prove of their conduct, he gives up his 
cauſe, and is compelled at leaſt to confeſs the 
principles of paſſive obedience were not true 
at that time; if he diſapprove of their con- 
duct, he muſt, to be conſiſtent, reprobate the 
reſtraints which it impoſed on kingly power. 
The limitation of monarchy, which his Lord- 
ſhip pretends to applaud, were effected by 
reſiſtence ; ti.e freedom of the Britiſh conſti- 

| tution 
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tution flowed from a departure from paſſive 
obedience, and was therefore ſtained with 
high treaſon © agarnſt the authority of God.” 
To theſe concluſions he muſt inevitably come, 
unleſs he can point out ſomething peculiar to 
the ſpot of Runnamede, or to the reign of 
King John, which confines the exception to 
the general doctrine of ſubmiſſion, te that 
particular time and place. With whatever 
colours the advocates of paſſive obedience may 
varniſh their theories, they muſt of neceſſity 
be enemies to the Britiſh conſtitution. Its 
ſpirit they deteſt ; its corruptions they cheriſh ; 
and if at preſent they affect a zeal for its 
preſervation, it is only becauſe they deſpair | 
of any form of government being ever erect- 
ed in its ſtead, which will give equal Ga 
nence to abuſes. Afraid to deſtroy it at once, | 
they taſte a malignant plea in ſeeing it waſte 
by degrees. under the preflure of internal 
diſeaſe 25 
Whatever bears the ſemblance of reaſoning, 
in Biſhop Horſley's diſcourſe, will be found, 
Hp; I truſt, 


29 


. 
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I truſt, to have received a ſatisfactory anſwer; 


but to animadvert with a becoming ſeverity 


on the temper it diſplays, is a leſs eaſy taſk. 


To render him the juſtice he deſerves in that 


reſpect, would demand all the fierceneſs of 


yon 


Mr , £4 8 Fc 
i + +52, dhe frankneſs with which he avows his 


his character. 
We owe him an acknowledgement for 


decided preference of the clergy of France to 


|  Sidenters in England ;—a ſentiment we have. 
often ſuſpected, but have ſeldom had the ſa- 


tisfaction of ſeeing openly profeſſed before. 
None, he aſſerts, af this ſeaſon, are 

« more entitled to our offices of love, than thoſe 

« with whom the difference is wide in points 


« of doftrine diſcipline and external rites; 


« thoſe venerable exiles the prelates and clergy 
« of the fallen church of France.” Far be it 
from me to intercept the compaſſion of the 
humane from the unhappy of any nation, 
tongue, or people ; but the extreme tender- 
neſs he profeſſes for the fallen church of 


France, is well contraſted by his malignity 
towards 
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towards diſſenters. Biſhop Horſley is a man 
of ſenſe ; and though doctrine, diſcipline, and 
external rites, comprehend the . of 


Chriſtianity, his tender, ſympathetic h heart i is 
ſuperior to prejudice, and never fails to recog- 
nize in a perſecutor a friend and a brother.— 
Admirable conſiſtence in a Proteſtant Biſhop, 
to lament over the fall of that antichriſt whoſe 
overthrow is repreſented by unerring inſpira- 
tion, as an event the moſt ſplendid and hap- 
py! It is a ſhrewd preſumption. againſt the 
utility of religious eſtabliſhments, that they 
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too often become ſeats of intolerance, in- 
ſtigators to perſecution, nurſeries of Bonner: 
and of Horſleys. 

His Lordſhip cloſes his invective againſt 
diſſenters, and Dr. Prieſtley in particular, by 
preſenting a prayer in the ſpirit of an indict- 
ment. We are happy to hear of his Lord- 
ſhip's prayers, and are obliged to him for re- 
membering us in them ; but ſhould be more 
ſanguine in our expectation of benefit, if we 
were not informed, the prayers of the righteous 

only 
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only avail much. Miſerable men, he tells 


us, we © are in the gall of bitterneſs, and in 
the bond of iniquity.” . With reſpe& to the 
firſt, we muſt have plenty of that article, 
ſince he has diſtilled his own; and if the bonds 
of iniquity are not added, it is only becauſe 


they are not within the reach of his mighty 


malice. 

When we reflect on the qualities which 
diſtinguiſh this prelate, that venom that 
hiſſes, and that meanneſs that creeps, the ma- 
lice that attends him to the ſanctuary, and 
pollutes the altar, we feel a ſimilar perplexity 


with that which ſprings from the origin of 


evil. But if we recolle& on the other hand, 
that inſtruction may be conveyed by nega- 
tives, and that the union in one character of 
nearly all the diſpoſitions human nature, 
ought not to poſſeſs, may be a uſeful warnin g, at 


leaſt, we ſhall ceaſe to wonder at the exiſt- 


ence and elevation of Dr. Horſley. Charac- 
ters of his ſtamp, like a plague or a tem- 
peſt, may have their uſes in the general ſyſtem, 
ifthey recur not too often. 2 
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It is time to turn from this diſguſting pic- 
ture of ſanctimonious hypocriſy and prieſtly 
inſolence, to addreſs a word to the reader on 
the following pamphlet. The political ſen- 
timent's of Dr. Horſley are of too little con- 
ſequence in themſelves, to engage a mo- 
ment's curioſity, and deſerve attention only 
as they indicate the ſpirit of the times. The 
freedom with which I have pointed out the 


abuſes of government, will be little reliſhed | 


| 


| 


by the puſillanimous and the intereſted, but 
is, I am certain, of that nature, which it is 
the duty of the people of England never to 


relinquiſh, or ſuffer to be impaired by any 
human force or contrivance. In the preſent 
criſis of things, the danger to liberty is ex- 
treme, and it is requiſite to addreſs a warning 
voice to the nation, that may diſturb its ſlum- 
bers, if it cannot heal its lethargy. When 


neighbouring country, we behold a ſcene that 
is enough to make the moſt hardy republican 
tremble at the idea of a revolution. Nothing 
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but an obſtinate adherence to abuſes, can ever 
puſh the people of England to that fatal ex- 
tremity. But if the ſtate of things continues 
te grow worſe and. worſe, if the friends of 
( reform, the true friends of their country, con- 


2 
2 tinne to be overwhelmed by calumny and 


perſecution, the confuſion. will probably be 


4 
E dtledlul, the miſery extreme, and the calami- 


ties that await us too hou for human calcu- 
1 t nil | 
What muſt be the guilt of thoſe men, who 
un an cally contemplate the approach of 
anarchy of deſpotiſmy, and rather chuſe to be- 
hold the ruin of their country, than reſign 
the ſmal ſmalleſt ſt ꝑittance of private emolument 


ä . ———— 


and advantage. To reconcile the diſaffected, 
10 remove diſcontents, to allay animoſities, 
[and open 2 proſpect « ct of increaſing happineſs 
and freedom, is yet in our power. But if a 
contrary courſe be taken, the ſun of Great 
| Britain is ſet for ever, her glory departed, 
and h her hiſtory added t ogue of the 
mighty empires which exhibit the inſtabi- 


lity 
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| ity of all human grandeur, of empires which 


after they roſe by virtue to be the admira- _ : A } 


A”, Ate — 


tion of the world ſunk by corruption into 


obſcurity and contempt. If any thing ſha ſhall 
then remain of her boaſted conſtitution, ze] 
will diſplay magnificence in diſorder, majeſtic 


deſolation, Babylon in ruins, where, in the 
midſt of broken arches a and fallen columns, 


— — 


poſterity will trace the momuments only of | 
our ancient freedom ! 
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SECTION I. 


On the Right of Public Diſouſon. 


| Cogr. the celebrated legiſſator of Athens, 


we are told, enacted a law for the capital 
-puniſhment of every citizen tizen who ſhould con- 


-tinue neuter when parties ran es ran hij h. in that te- 
public. He conſidered, it ſhould ſeem, the 


declining to take a decided part on great and 
—— 
critical ocgaſions, an indication of ſuch. A. cul- 
pable indifference to the intereſts of the cpm- 
— as could be _expiated | onyx by 


deaf. 


| 


people can e 


| 


Ea. 


death. While we blame the rigour of thfs 
law, we muſt confeſs the principle, on which 
it was founded, is juſt and ſolid. In a political 


conteſt, relating to particular men or meaſures, 


a well-wiſher to his country may be permitted 
to remain ſilent; but when the great intereſts 


of a nation are at ſtake, it bec every matt 
e na af 12! Becomes ever mM? 


to ai act with firmnels and vigour. I conſider the 
preſent as a ſeaſon of this nature, and ſhall 
therefore make no apology for laying before 


the public, the reflections it has ſuggeſted. 
The moſt capital advantage an enlighte ened 


3 — ung 


every ſubjett_w which can fall within the c cm- 
paſs of the human mind; while this remains, 


> — — 


freedom will flouriſh; but ſhould i it be loſt or 
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impaired, its principles will neither be well 
underſtood or long retained. To render c the 
| magiſtrate a judge of truth, and engage his au- 
thority in the ſuppreſſion of opinions, ſhews 


an inattention to the nature and deſign of po- 


a —— 


| Iitical ſociety. When, a nation forms a go- 


vernment, it is not wiſdom but power. which 


— ———— 


they plac place in the hands of the magiſtrate; from 


2 — 0 , — 


whence it follows, his concern is s only with 
thoſe objects which power gan operate upon. 


On this account the adminiſtration of juſtice 


1 the 


— 
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the protection of property, and the defence of 
every member of the community from violence 
and outrage, fall naturally within the province 
of the civil ruler, for theſe may all be ac- | 
compliſhed by power; but an attempt to _dil- 
tinguiſh truth from error, and to countenance 
one {et of opinions to the prejudice of another, 
is t6 apply power in a manner "miſchievous and 
abſurd. To comprehend the reaſons on which 
the right of public diſcuſſion is founded, it is 
requiſite to remark the difference between n_ſen- 
timent and conducł. The behaviour of men in 
ſociety | will be influenced by x motives drawn 
from the proſpect of good and evil: here then 
is the proper department of government, as 
it is capable of applying t that good x and evil 
by which actions are determined. Truth, on | 
the contrary, is quite of a different nature, 
being ſupported only by evidence, and, as when 
this is preſented, we cannot withhold our aſ- £ 
ſent, ſo where this i is wanting, no power or au- | 
thority can command it. 
However ſome may affect to dread contro- 
verſy, it can never be of ultimate diſadvantage 
to the intereſts of truth, or the happineſs of 
mankind. Where it is indulged in its full ex- 
tent, a multitude of ridiculous opinions will, 
25 no 
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„ 
no doubt, be obtruded upon the public; but 


any ill influence they may produce cannot con- 
tinue long, as they are ſure to be oppoſed with 


at leaſt equal ability, and that ſuperior adva- 


tage which is ever attendant on truth. The 
colours with which wit or eloquence may have 
atorned a falſe ſyſtem will gradually die away, 
ſphiſtry be detected, and every thing eſti- 
mated at length according to its true value, 
Publications beſides, like every thing elſe that 
is human, are of a mixed nature, where truth 
is often blended with falſehood, and important 
hints ſuggeſted in the midſt of much imperti- 
nent or pernicious matter; nor is there any 


| way of feparating the precious from the vile 


but tolerating the whole. Where the right of 
unlimited enquiry is exerted, the human facul- 
es will be upon the advance; where it is re- 
li nquiſhed, they will be of neceſſity at a ſtand, 
aud will probably decline. 5 

If we have recourſe to experience, that kind 
of enlarged experience in particular which hiſ- 
tory furnifhes, we ſhall not be apt to entertain 
any violent alarm at the greateſt liberty of diſ- 
cuſſion: we ſhall there ſee that to this we are 
indebted for thoſe improvements - in -arts- and 


{ciences, which have meliorated in ſo great a 
degree 


Ca] 


degree the condition of mankind. The middle 
ages, as they are called, the darkeſt period of 
which we have any particular .accounts, were 


remarkable for two things; the extreme igno- | 


rance that prevailed, and an exceſſive venera- 


tion for received opinions; circumſtanees, 


which, having been always u united, o operate on 


each other, it is plain as s cauſe and effect. The | 


whole compaſs of ſcience was In thoſe ti times ſub- 


. * mm -- © ans. 


ject t to reſtraint; every new opinion was looked 


a 


upon as dangerous. To affirm the globe we 


inhabit to be round, was deemed hereſy, and 
for aſſerting its motion, the immortal Galileo 
was confined in the ptiſons of the inquiſition. 
Yet, it is remarkable, ſo little are the human fa- 
culties fitted for reſtraint that its utmoſt ri- 
gour was never able to effect a thorough unani- 
mity, or to preclude the moſt alarming diſcuſ- 
ſions and controverſies, For no ſooner was 
one point ſettled than another was ſtarted, and 
as the articles on which men profeſſed to differ 
were always extremely few and ſubtle, they 
came the more eaſily into contact, and. their 
animoſities were the more violent and concen- 


trated. The ſhape of the tonſure, or manner 


in which a monk ſhould ſhave his head, would 


then throw a whole kingdom into convulſions, 
E In 
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In proportion as the world has become more 


enlightened, this unnatural policy of reftraint 
has retired; the ſciences it has entirely aban- 
doned, and has taken its laſt ſtand on religion 
and politics. The firſt of theſe was long con- 
ſidered of a nature ſo peculiarly ſacred, that 
every attempt to alter it, or to impair the reve- 
rence for its received inftitutions, was regarded 
under the name of hereſy as a crime of the firſt 
magnitude. Yet, dangerous as free enquiry 
may have been looked. upon, when extended to 
the- principles of religion, there is no depart- 
ment where it was more neceſſary, or its inter- 
ference more, decidedly beneficial. By nobly | 
daring to exert it when all the powers on earth 
were combined in its ſuppreſſion, did Luther 


accompliſh that reformation which drew forth _ 


primitive chriſtianity, long hidden and con- 
cealed under a load of abuſes, to the view of an 
awakened and aſtoniſhed world. So great is the 
force of truth when it has once gained the at- 
tention, that all the arts and policy of the court 


of Rome, aided throughout every part of Eu- 
rope, by a veneration for antiquity, the prej u- 
| dices of the vulgar, and the eruelty of deſpots, 


were fairly baffled and confounded by the op- 


poſition of a ſolitary monk. And had this 


principle 


1 


— — 


— times to to have full ſcope, chriſtianit) ty 7 


would at this period have b ve been much better un- 


| derſtood, and the animoſity of ſefts conſider- / 


ably abated. | Religious toleration has never 
been complete even in England; but having 
| prevailed more here than perhaps in any 
other country, there is no place where the doc- 
trines of religion have been ſet in ſo clear a 
light, or its truth ſo ably defended. The writ. 
ings of deiſts have contributed much to this 
end. Whoever will. compare the late defences 
of chriſtianity by Locke, Butler, or Clark, with 
thoſe of the ancient apologiſts, will difcern in 
the latter far more preciſion and an abler method 
of reaſoning than in the former, which muſt 
be attributed chiefly to the ſuperior. ſpirit of 
enquiry by which modern times are diſtin- 
guiſhed, Whatever alarm then may have been 
taken at the liberty of diſcuſſion, religion it is 


plain hath, been a gainer. by it; its abuſes cor- 


rected, and its divine authority ſettled. on a 
firmer baſis than ever, 

Though I have taken the = IR of — 

theſe preliminary remarks on the influence of 

free enquiry in general, what I have more im- 

mediately in view is, to defend its exerciſe 

E 2 in 


. 
in relation to government. This being an 
inſtitution purely human, one would imagine 


it were the proper province for freedom of 
diſcuſſion in its utmoſt extent. It is ſurely 


Juſt that every c one ſhould. have a right to exa- 
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mine thoſe meaſures by which the happineſs of 
alf may be affected. The controul of the pub- 
nee mind over the condu&t of miniſters exerted 
| through the medium of the preſs, has be been 
regarded by the beſt writers both in our coun- 
try and on dhe © e cantinent, as the main ain ſupport 
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of our liberties. While this 1 remains we-cannot 


3 


be enſſaved; when it is impaired « or dimin intſhed, 


— —— — — j 


| we ſhall ſoon ceaſe to be be free, 2 
Under pretence of its being ſeditious to ex- 
preſs any diſapprobation of the Form of our go- 
vernment, the moſt alarming attempts are 
made to wreſt the liberty of the preſs out of our 
hands. It is far from being my intention to 
et up a defence of republican principles, as I 
am perſuaded whatever imperfections may at- 
tend the Britiſh conſtitution, it is competent to 
| all the ends of government, and the beſt adapt- 
ed of any to the actual ſituation of this king- 
dom. Vet I am convinced there is no crime in 
being a republican, and that while he obeys the 
laws, every man has a right to_en entertain what 


ſentiments 
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ſentiments he pleaſes on our form of govern- 
ment, and to diſcuſs this with. the ſame free- 
dom as any. other topic. In proof of this, I 


ſhall beg the reader's attention to the follow- 
ing arguments. 

1. We may apply to this point in particular, 
the obſervation that has been made on the in- 
fluence of free enquiry in general, that it will 
iſſue in the firmer eſtabliſhment of truth, and 
the overthrow of error. Every thing that is 
really excellent will bear examination, it will 
even invite it, it, and the more [narrowly it is ſur- 
veyed, to the e more e advantage will it appear. Is 
our ur conſtitution a good one, it will gain in our 
eſteem by the ſevereſt enquiry, - Is it bad, then 
Its imperfections ſhould be laid open and ex- 
poſed. Is it, as is generally confeſſed, of a itz 
ed nature, excellent in theory, but  defeRive i in 
its practice; freedom of of diſcuſſion. will be Rill 
requiſite to > point. nt out t the nature and ſource of 
its corruptions and apply ſuitable remedies. If 


our conſtitution be that perfect model of excel- 


; 


lence it is repreſented, it may boldly appeal 10. 


the reaſon of an enlightened age, and need not 

reſt on on the fupport of an ir implicit faith. 
2. Government is the creature of the > peopte, 
and 1 That which _they Have cre:ted they ſurely 
— have 
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lt have a right to examine, The great Author of 
1 Nature having placed the right of dominion in 
no particular hands, hath left every point relat- 
Il g ing to it to be ſettled by the conſent and appro- 
1 | bation of mankind. In ſpite of the attempts of 
[ ſophiſtry to. conceal the origin of political right, 
it muſt. inevitably reſt at length on the acquieſ- 
cence of the people. In the caſe of individuals 
it is extremely plain, If one man ſhould over- 
whelm another with ſuperior force, and after 
completely ſubduing him under the name of go- 
| vernments tranſmit bim in this condition to his 
heirs, every one would exclaim againſt ſuch a 
. piece of injuſtice, But whether the object of 
tdtthis oppreſſion be one, or a million, can make 
no difference in its nature, the idea of enquity 
having no relation to that of numbers, Mr. 
Burke, with ſome other authors, are aware that 
an original right of dominion can only be ex- 

FF plained by reſolving it into the will of the peo- 
jab ple, yet contend 'that it becomes inalienable and SY 
1 . independent by length of time and preſcription. 
| This. fatal miſtake appears to me to have ariſen 


— 


Fs 2 7 
He, 2 from confounding the right of dominion with 


2 


„hat of private Property. Poſſeſſion for a cer- 
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4 tain_tupe; it is true. veſts in the. latter a com- 

- plete right, or there would be no end to vex- 
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atious claims; not to mention that it is of no 


/ 


conſequence to ſociety where property lies, | 
provided its regulations be clear, and its poſ- W 


ſeſſion undiſturbed. For the ſame reafon it 
is of the eſſence of private property, to bg 


FF held for the ſole uſe of the owner, with liberty 
to employ it it in n_what way he pleaſes, conſiſtent 
with the ſafety of the community. But Is the) 
right of dominion has none of the qualities that 
diſtinguiſh | private poſſeſſion, It is never in- 
different to_the community in whoſe hands it 
is lod lodged; nor is it intended in any degree for 
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the benefit o of thoſe who e conduct it. Being 
derived from the vill of the of the people, explicit or 


implied, and | exiſting Tolely for their _ule, it 
can no more become independent of that vill, 
than water gan riſe above its ſource. But if}, = 
we allow the the people are the true origin of po- | 
litical power, it is abſurd to require them to 
reſign the right of diſcuſſing : any queſtion that | 
can ariſe either upgp its form or. its meaſures, 
5 as this woulT put it for ever out of- their power | 
to revoke the truſt "which | they have placed in 
the! e bands of their rulers. | | 
3. If it be a crime for a ſubjett of Great 
Britain to expreſs his diſapprobation of that 


form of government under which he lives, the 
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ſame conduct muſt be condemned in the inha- 
bitant of any other country. Perhaps it will 


be ſaid, a diſtinction ought to be made on ac- 


count of the ſuperior excellence of the Britiſh 


. conſtitution. This ſuperiority I: am not diſ- 


poſed to conteſt; yet cannot allow it to be a 


proper reply, as it takes for granted that which 


is ſuppoſed to be matter of debate and enquiry. 
Let a government be ever ſo deſpotic, it is a 


.chance if thoſe who ſhare in the adminiſtration, 


are not loud in proclaiming its excellence, 
Go into Turkey, and the Pachas of the pro- 
vinces will probably tell you, that the Turkiſh 
government is. the moſt perfect in the world. 
If the excellency of a conſtitution then is_aſ- 


| ſigned a as the reaſon that none ſhoul d be per- 


W x 


mĩtted te to cenſure it, who, 1 aſk, is tg deter- 


mine on this its s excellence ? If you reply every 


— _—— 


man's own reaſon will determine; you con- 


cede __ the _ very point ! Lam endeavguring to 
eſtabliſh, the liberty of fre free e enquiry: if you 


reply, our rulers, you admit a_p a princi ple t. that 


equally applies to every. government in the 
world and will lend no more ſupport to t! o the 
Britim conſtitution than to that of Turkey « or 


Algiers. ; 
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4. An 
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4. An enquiry: reſpecting the comparative 
excellence of civil conſtitutions can be forbid- 
den on no other pretence, than of its tending 
to ſedition and anarchy, This plea, however, 
will b have little weight with thoſe_who reflec, 
to bow many ill purpoſes it has been already 
applied; and that when the example has been 
once introduced of ſupprefling opinions ON AC-" 
count of their imagined ill | tendency, it has 
ſeldom been confined within any ſafe or rea- 
lonable ' bounde, The doArine of tendencies 
is: extremely ſubtle and complicated. What- 
ever would diminiſh our veneration for the 
chriſtian religion, or ſhake our belief in the 
being of a God, will be allowed to be of a 
very evil tendency; yet few, I imagine, who 
are acquainted with hiſtory, would wiſh to ſee 
the writings of ſceptiſts or deiſts ſuppreſſed: by 
law; being perſuaded it would be lodging a 
very dangerous power in the hands of the ma- 
giſtrate, and the truth is beſt ſupported by its 
own evidence. = dread of certain opinions, / 
on account of thei e b he co- 
pious ſpring of all thoſe religious wars and 
ſecutions, which are the diſgrace and calamity / 
of mc odern times. 
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Whatever danger may reſult from the free- 
dom of political debate in ſome countries, no 
apprehenſion from that quarter need be enter- 
PF LED oained in our own, Free enquiry will never 


Fa 
l! a, Seed, endanger the exiſtence of a good government ; 


W Pace: £4 . ſcarcely will it be able to work the overthrow 
2 2 . fa bad one. So uncertain is the iſſue of all 
* A evolutions, ſo turbulent and bloody the ſcenes. 


Wl * that too often uſher them in, the prejudice on 
=. the fide of an ancient eſtabliſhment fo great, 
[ and 2. and the intereſts involved in its ſupport ſo ay 
| 27 ES werful, that while it provides in any tolerable 
VI. meaſure for the happineſs of the people, i it may 


4 

Een ls a7 defy all the efforts of its enemies. 

þ A+. e. The real danger to every free government is 
, > leſs from its enemies than from itfelf. Should 


. el 22 it reſiſt the moſt temperate reforms, and main- 


. tain |} its ts abuſes with obſtinacy, imputing cr com- 
| | plaint to f to o fattion, calumniating its 1 friends; 'a 'and 
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ſmiling only on its flatterers, ſhould it encou- 
| rage ge informers, and hold out Tewards to trea- 


1 _ 


| chery, turning every m "Han "into hto z ſpy, ar and every 
' neighbourhood into the feat of an  inquifition, 
let! it not hope it can long conceal its tyranny 
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under the maſk of freedom. Theſe are the 


ww - 9 roo 


"theſe are the. arts at which integrity ſickens and 
freedom turns pale. | 


4: 4 
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= avenues through which deſpo otiſm muſt enter; 
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SECTION IL 


On Ami ien. 


Tur aſſociations FI have been formed in 
various parts of the kingdom, appear to me 

to have trodden very nearly in the ſteps I have 

been deſcribing. Nothing could have juſti- 

fied this extraordinary mode of combination 

but the actual exiſtence of thoſe inſurrections | 

\ and plots, of which no traces have appeared, : 

except in a ſpeech from the throne. They 

merit a patent. for inſurrections, who have diſ- 

covered the art of conduRting them with ſo 

much ſilence end ſecrecy, that in the very 

places where they are affirmed to have hap- 
ff: pened, they have been heard of only by re- 
bound from the cabinet. Happy had it been 
for the repoſe of unoffending multitudes, if the 
Aſſociators had been able to put their mobs 
in poſſeſſion of this important diſcovery | before 
they ſet them in mation. . 

No ſooner had the miniſtry ſpread an: 2 125 
through the kingdom againſt republicans and 
levellers, than an aſſembly of court · ſycophants 
with a placeman at their head, entered into 
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what they termed, an aſſociation at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern; whence they iſſued ac- 
counts of their proceedings. This was the 
primitive, the metropolitan affociation, which, 
with few exceptions, gave the tone to the ſuc- 
ceeding, who did little more than copy its lan- 
guage and its ſpirit. As the popular ferment 
has it may be hoped by this time in ſome mea- 
ſure ſubſided, it may not be improper to en- 
deavour to. eſtimate the utility, and ED 
the principles of theſe ſocieties, 

1. The firſt particular that engages the at- 


tention, is their ſingular and unprecedented na- 


ture. The objet is altogether new. The 
litical ſocieties that have been hitherto med, 
never thought of | interfering with the operations 
of law, but v t We 


content Lich on by their 


2 — 


timents. The diffuſion of — Eo was is their 
objett, not the ſuppreſſion: and confiding in 


the Juſtneſs of their cauſe, they challenged their | 


enemies into the field of controverſy. Theſe 
Aocieties on the other hand are combined with 
an expreſs view to extinguiſh opinions, and to 


overwhelm freedom of enquiry by the terrors 


* 


of criminal proſecution, They pretend not to 


 enlighten_the people by the the ſpread of po- 


litical 


1 
Niical knowledge, or to confute the errors of 
the ſyſtem they wiſh to diſcountenance: they 
breathe | only the language « of menace: their 
element is indictment and proſecution, and 
their criminal Jn formed on the model of 


Rhadamanthus the e poetic judge of Hell. 


2 ů — — — 1 


| Cuftgatgue, 3 dolos ſubigitque fateri. 


2. They are not only new in their nature 


and complexion, but are unſupported by any 
juſt pretence of expedience, or neceſſity. The 


Britiſh conſtitution hath provided ample ſecu- 
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rities for its ' ſtability and permanence. The 


prero atives of the crown in all matters touch. 


r... 


ing its dignity are of a nature ſo high and 


2ͤK—— — — 


weighty as may rather occaſion alarm than need 
corrobation. The office of Attorney General 
is created for the very purpoſe of proſecuting 


ſedition, and he has the peculiar 'privilege of 


filing a bill againſt offenders, in the King's 
name, without the intervention of a grand Jury. 


If the public tranquillity be threatened, the 
King can embody the militia as well as ſtation 
the military in the ſuſpected places; and when 


to this is added the immenſe patronage and in- 


fluence which flows from the diſpoſal of ſeven- 
teen millions a year, it muſt be evident the ſta- 
bility 


2 


88 
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bility of the Britiſh government can never be 
ſhaken by the efforts of any minority whatever, 
It comprehends within itſelf all the reſources 
of defence, which the beſt civil polity ought 
o poſſeſs. The permanence of every govern- 
ment muſt depend, however, after all, upon 
opinion, 2 general perſuaſion of its excellence» 
which can never be increaſed by its aſſuming | 
a vindictive and nd ſanguinary aſpect. While it is 
the e object of the people's approbation it will 
be c _ continued, and to ſupport i it much beyond 
that period, by mere force and terror, would 
be impoſſible were it juſt, and unjuſt were it 
poſſible. - The lau hach amply provided againſt 
overt alls of ſedition and diſorder, and to ſup- 
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|preſs n mere opinzons by any . method. than 
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122 reedom of * thought being cds connedted 
with the happineſs 2 and _dignity of man in eyery 
| ſtage of his being, is of ſo much more import- 
| arice than the preſervatian of at any y conſtitution, 
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that to infringe the former under pretence e of 
| ſupporting the latter, is to ſacrifice il the means 
| to the end. 

3. In attempting to define the boundary 
which ſeparates the liberty of the preſs from 
its hcentiouſneſs, theſe ſocieties have under- 

taken 


. 

taken a taſk which they are utterly unable to 

execute. The line that divides them is too 

nice and delicate to be perceived by every eye, 

or to be drawn by every rude and unſkilful 

hand. When a public outrage againſt the laus 

is committed, the "crime is felt in a moment ; 

but to aſcertain the qualities which compoſe a * 
libel, and to o apply with exaneſs the general =EY) 
idea to every ry inſtance and example which may * 
occur, demands an effort of thought and reflec- 3 
tion, little "likely to be ent exerted by the_great 
maſs _of mankind. Bewildered in a purſuit 
14 which n they are incapable of conducting with 
propriety, taught to ſuſpe& treaſon and ſodi- 
tion in every page they read, and in every 
converſation they hear, the neceſſary effect of 
ſuch an employment muſt be to perplex the un- 
derſtanding, and degrade the heart. An ad- 
mirable expedient for transforming a great and 
generous people, into a contemptible W_ of 
ſpies aud infdfpweg A 


at all with view to quic en the ' vigour of eri- 


mingl xoſecution is ſuſpicious at leaſt, if not 


Illegal; ut in a caſe where the liberty of the 


preſs 1 is eoncerned all ! ſuch combinations : are 


| utterly improper. "The faults and the excel- 
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lencies of a hook are often ſo blended, the 1 mo- 

tives of a writer ſo difficult to o aſcertain, and 
| the miſchiefs of ſervile reſtraint ſo alarming, 

' that the criminality of a a book ſhould always | be 
left to to be determined by the particular circum- 
ſtances of the caſe. As one would rather ſee 
many © 7 Criminals eſca ape, than the puniſhment of 
2 AL one innocent t perſon, ſc ſo it is infinitely | better a 
mY 5a : multitude of errors ſhould be be propagated than | — 
one truth be ſuppreſſed. I > 

If the ſuppreſſion of Mr. Paine's pamphlet 
be the objett of theſe ſocieties, they are ridi- 
culous in the extreme; for the circulation af 
his works ceaſed from the moment they were 
declared a libel: if any other publication be 
intended, they are premature and impertinent, 
in preſuming to iat the deciſion of the 
courts. | | 

4. Admitting NF the principle « on which 
they are founded to be ever ſo juſt and proper, 
they are highly impolitic. Violence exerted, to- 
wards opinions which falls ſhort of _Extermi- 


nation, ſerves no other Purpole than to render 


— — 


them more known, and ultimately to "increaſe 
the zeal and number of their abetig fs Qęi- 


eee 


nions that are falſe may be be _diffipated: by the 
force of argument; but when they Are true, 
I | their 


( ar ) 


with more laſting weight and preſſure on the mind. 


The Progreſs of reaſon is aided i in this caſe, by tl the 


paſſions, and finds in curioſity, compaſſion and re- 
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ſentment, powerful auxiliaries. 
When public diſcontents are allowed to vent 


themſelves in reaſoning and diſcourſe, they ſubſide 
into 'a_C: a calm ; but their confinement in the boſom 
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is apt pt to give them a fierce and deadly tincture. 


The reaſon of this | is obvious. As men are ſeldom 
diſpoſed to complain till | they at-leaſt imagine 


their r puniſhment draws toward them infallibly more — 
of the e public attention, and enables them to dwell 2 


| 


” 
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themſelves injured, ſo there is no injury wh which 


they v will remember { ſo o long, or or reſent ſo deeply, 


ſeems. like adding triumph to . oppreſſion, and 


inſult to injury. The apparent tranquillity which 
may enſue, is deluſive and ominous ; it is is that 
awful 1 ſtillneſs, which nature _feels, while the _ ſhe is 


awaiting the diſc * 
There is a a boyancy in in the pub lic mind, mind, which ich the 


mament an an mn unnatural. preſſure is removed, ſe ſeldom 
fails to riſe 1 ſiſtible force and a terrible 


majeſty. Ir is the prerogative 0 of one Being alone 
to c hold the winds in his fiſt. 95 


The profeſſed object of theſe aſſociations is to 


ſtrengthen the hands of government: but there is 


; G | One 


as that of being threat tened. into ſllence. This 


o 
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one way in which it may ſtrengthen its own hantls 
moſt effectually; recommended by a very vene- 
rable authority, though one from which it hath 
taken but few leſſons. © He that hath clean hands, 
ſaith a ſage adviſer, ſhall grow ſtronger and 
ſtronger.” If the Government wiſhes to become 


CD ISS — 


| more vigorous, let it firſt become more pure, leſt 
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an addition to its ſtrength ſhould only increaſe its 


n 


capaci ty! 7 for miſchief. 

There is a . characteriſtic feature attending theſe 
aſſociations, which is ſufficient to acquaint us with 
their real origin and ſpirit, that is the filence almoſt 
total, which they maintain reſpecting political 


_— „ 


abuſes. Had they been een intended as their title im- 
ports, merely to furniſh an antidote to the ſpread 
of republican ſchemes and doctrines, they would 
have loudly afferted the neceſſity of reform, as 
a conciliatory principle, a centre of union, in which 
the virtuous of all deſc ſeriptions 1 might have con- 


at 4 4 


curred. But this, he however conducive to » the > good 


* 


of the people, would d haye defeated their whole 
project, which conſiſted in availing th themſelves of 


—— — 


an alarm which they y had artfully pr repared, in orc in order 
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to withdraw the public attention from real 
grievances toimaginary danger. The Hercules of re- 
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form had penetrated the augean ſtable of abuſes ; the 


fabric of corruption, hitherto deemed ſacred, began 
to 
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to totter, and its upholders were apprehenſive their 
iniquity was almoſt full. In this perplexity they 
embraced an occaſion afforded them by the ſpread 
of certain bold ſpeculations -( ſpeculations which 
owed their ſucceſs to the diſorders of government) 
to diffuſe a panic, and to drown the juſteſt com- 
plaints in unmeaning clamour. The plan of aſſo- 
ciating, thus commencing in corruption, and and pro- 
pagated by imitation and by fear, had for its pre- jAMAAANUAK- 
text the fear of republicaniſm ; for its  objef?_the 
perpetuity of abuſes. Aſſociations in this light 
may be conſidered as mirrors placed to advantage 
for reflecting the fineſſes and tricks of the miniſtry. 
At preſent they are playing into each others hands, 
and no doubt find great entertainment in deceiving 
the nation. But let them be aware leſt it ſhould 
be found, after all, none are ſo much duped as 
themſelves. . Wiſdom and truth, the offspring of 
the ſky, are immortal; but cunning and deception 
the meteors of the earth, erg! ttering for a mo- 
ment muſt pals a 
"Tf from the general principle we turn to the par- 
ticular proceedings of theſe ſocieties, we ſhall find 
they have more than equalled the expectations of 
the moſt ſanguine admirer of arbitrary power. Not 
content with expreſſing their attachment to. the | 
form of or of our go vernment, they have cſtabliſhed an 
"0 | unheard 
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unheard ſyſtem of eſpionage, where every man is 
JUS lie in ambuſh | for his neighbour, to betray t the 
4 5 Ee: confidence of friendſhi 1p, and catch the ſallies of the 
_ ” convivial moment. Every proprietor of an inn 
FO or tavern is compelled to become a ſpy upon his 
cuſtomers, a judge of ſeditious diſcourſe, on pain 
of forfeiting his licence. The free aſpect of Bri- | 
tons is clouded with gloom, terror, ſuſpicion, and 
diſtruſt : mirth ane and gaiety are fled; for the genius 
of deſpotiſm } has ; alighted : and ſcattered | peſtilence 
from its wings. Reſolutions the moſt ſubverſive 
of freedom, and inimical to the liberty of the preſs, 
are preſented to all claſſes and deſcriptions, that they 11 
who refuſe to ſign them may fall victims to popu- 
lar fury. No ſooner is one of theſe political mon- 
ſters formed, than it begins to look out for its prey: 
that part of the aſſociation that happens to be able to 
read, is employed in hunting for treaſon and ſedi- j 
tion, while the remainder catch up any new publi- 
cation at random, to preſent to the fathers of the 
inquiſition. If a decrepit old woman of ſeventy 
has been known to read Mr, Paine, ſhe is ſent for 
and ſolemnly admoniſhed not to overturn. the king 
and conſtitution. The candour and fincerity of 
theſe aſſociators is of a piece with their other vir- 
tues : for while they profeſs to be combined in or- 
der 


U 
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der to prevent r riots and inſurrections, attempted 
to be raiſed by republicans and levellers, they can 
neither point out the perſons to whom that deſcrip- 
tion applies, nor mention a ſingle riot that was not 
fomented by their principles and engaged on their 
ſide. There have been three riots in England of 
late on a political account, one at Birmingham, 
one at Mancheſter, and one at Cambridge; each 

of which have been levelled 2 diſſenters and 

triends of reform *. 

The Crown and Anchor aſſociation, as it was 
firſt in order of time, ſeems alſo determined by 
puſhing to a greater length the maxims of arbitrary 
power, to maintain its pro-erfintare in every other; 


* The conduct of an honourable nA of the Hoaſe of 
Commons, reſpecting the laſt of theſe was extremely illiberal. 
He informed the houſe, that the riot at Cambridge was nothing 
more than that the mob compelled Mr. Muſgrave-one-of his 
conſtituents, who had been heard to ſpeak ſeditious words, to 
ſing God ſave the King—a ſtatement in which he was utterly 
miſtaken, Mr. Muſgravewith whom I have the pleaſure of 
being well acquainted, was. neither guilty of uttering ſeditious 
diſcourſe, nor did he, I am certain, comply with the requi- 
ſition. His whole crime con ſiſts in the love of his country and 

a zeal for parliamentary reform. It would be happy for. this 
nation, if a portion only, of the integrity and diſintereſted vir- 
tie which adorn his charafter, could be infuſed into our great 


men. 
reſpect. 
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reſpect. The divine right of monarchy, the ſacred 
anointing of kings, paſſive obedience and non- re- 

ſiſtance, are the hemlock and night-ſhade which 

theſe phyſicians have preſcribed. for the health of 
the nation ation; and are yet but a ſpecimen of a more 
fertile crop which they have promiſed out of the 
hot-bed of their depravity. The opinions which 
they have aſſociated to ſuppreſs, are contained, 
they tell us, in the terms liberty and equality ; after 
which they proceed to a dull harangue on the miſ- 
chiefs that muſt flow from equalizing property. All 


mankind, they gravely tell us, are not equal in 
virtue, as if that were not ſufficiently evident from 


b e, | the exiſtence of their ſociety. The notion of f equa- 
=  -7 lity in property, was never ſeriouſly cheriſhed in 


the mind of any man, unleſs for the purpoſe of « of ca- 
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lumny : and the term tranſplanted from a 08 — 
bouring country, never intended here any thing 
more than equality of rigbts—as oppoſed to feu feudal 
oppreſſion and hereditary diſtinctions. An equa- 
lity of rights may conſiſt with the g e greateſt inequa- 
lity between the thing, to which thoſe rights ex- 
BY tend. It belongs to the very nature of of property, 

for the owner to have a full and complete right to 


that at which he poſſeſſes, and_conſequently for all 
proprietors to have e _equal rights, but who 1 is ſo ri- 


diculous as to infer from thence, that the Poſſe efhons 
them- 
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themſclyes are equal. A more alarming idea can- 
a large party ready to abet them in any 2 
of depredation and plunder. As all men do not 
know that the element of the aſſociators is ca- 
lumny, they are really in danger for a while of be- 
ing believed, and muſt thank themſelves if they 
ſhould realize the plan of equality their own malice 
has invented. 

'Iam happy to find that Mr. Law, a very re- 
ſpectable gentleman who had joined the Crown and. 
Anchor ſociety, - has publicly withdrawn his name, 
diſguſted with their conduct, by whom we are in- 
formed they receive anonymous letters, vilifying 
the characters of perſons of the firſt eminence, and 
that they are in avowed alliance with the miniſtry 
for proſecutions, whom they intreat to order the So- 
licitor-General to proceed on their ſuggeſtions. When 
ſuch a ſociety declares * 7/elf to be unconnected with 
any political party, our reſpect for human nature 
impels us to believe it, and to hope their appear- 
ance may be conſidered as an æra in the annals of 
corruption, which will tranſmit their names to poſ- 
terity with the encomiums they deſerve. With 
ſycophants ſo baſe and venal, no argument or re- 
monſtance can be expected to have any ſucceſs. | 
It is in yain to apply to reaſon when it is perverted | 
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and abuſed, to ſhame when it is extinguiſhed, to a 
conſcience which has ceaſed to admoniſh ; I ſhall 
therefore leave them in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
that true philoſophical indifference which ſteels 
them againſt the reproaches of their own hearts, 
and the contempt of all honeſt men. | 

All the aſſociations, it is true, do not regelte | 
the ſpirit which diſgraces that of the Crown and 
Anchor. But they all concur in eſtabliſhing a pa- 
litical teſt, on the firſt appearance of which, the 
friends of liberty ſhould make a ſtand. The opi- 
nions propoſed may be innocent; but the ꝑrece- 
dent is fatal, and the moment ſubſcription becomes 


the price. of ſecurity, the rubicon is is paſſed; Em- 
boldened by the ſucceſs of this expedient, its au- 
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thors will ve venture on more vigorous meaſures: 5: teſt | 
will teal upon teſt ; the bounds of. tolerated opi- 
nion will be continually narrowed, till we awake ba 


under the fangs of a relentleſs deſpotiſm, 
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one Reformyf Parliament. PET 


TEVER difference of 3pinked may take 
place in points of leſs importance, tlie re is 
one in which the friends of freedom are entirely 
agreed, that is, the neceſſity of reform in the re 
preſentation. The chedt ef the Engliſh _ 
tution preſents three independent powers; th Ene | ,_ + 
as executive head, with h a negative 1n the legiſla 
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ture, an hereditary | Houſe of of Peer, and an aſſem- 


bly of Commons who are appained'to tepreſent | 
the nation at large. From this: enumeration it is 
plain, the people of England can have no liberry, 
that is, no ſhare in forming the laws; but what they 
exert through the medium uf che laſt of thoſt 
bodies; nor then, but in proportion to its inde- 
pendence of the other. The independence, there. 
fore, of the Houſe of Commons, is — 
on which the whole fabricof our liberty reſts; Ne- 


preſentation may be conſidered 3 Wen 


— 


but this it nay” fail of accoinpliſhing through va- | 


9 


rious cauſes.” If its electors are but a handful of 
. H people 


| 


a 
tert. and of a peculiar order and deſcription; if 


its duration is ſufficient to enable it to imbibe the 
ſpirit of a corporation; if its integrity be corrupted 


by treaſury influence, or warped by the proſpect 
of places and penſions; it may, by theſe means, 


not only fail of the end of its appointment, but 
fall into ſuch an entire dependence on the execu- 
tive branch, as to become a moſt dangerous inſtru- 
ment of arbitrary power. The uſurpation of the 
emperors at Rome would not have been ſafe, un- 
leſs it had concealed itſelf behind the form alities of 


2 ſenate. 


The confuſed and inadequate ſlate of our re- 


preſentation, at preſent, is too obvious to eſcape 


the attention of the moſt careleſs obſerver. While 
through the fluftuation of human affairs, many 
towns of ancient note have fallen into decay, and 
the increaſe of commerce has raiſed obſcure ham- 
lets to ſplendour and diſtinction, the ſtate of repre- 
ſentation ſtanding ſtill amidſt theſe vaſt changes, 
points back to an order of things which no longer 


| ſubſiſts. The opulent towns of Birmingham, Man- 


cheſter and Leeds, ſend no members to parlia- 
ment; while the decayed boroughs of Cornwall 
appoint a_multitude of repreſentatives. Old Sa- 
zum ſends two members, though there are not 


more than one or two families reſide in it. The 


4 diſ- 


E 


diſproportion between thoſe who vote for repreſen - 
tatives and the people at large is ſo great, that the 
majority of our Houſe of Commons is choſen by 
leſs than eight thouſand, in a kingdom conſiſting of 
as many millions. Mr. Burgh, in his excellent 
political diſquiſitions, has m: made a very laborious 
calculation on this head, from which it appears 


that the affairs of this great-empire are decided by 


the ſuffrages of of between five and ſix thouſand elec- 


tors; ſo that our "repreſentation inſtead of being | 


co-extended with the people, fails of this in a ꝑro- 
portion that is truly enormous. The qualifications, 


moreover, that confer the right of election, are ca- 
pricious and irregular. In ſome places it belongs 


>” 


4 


to the corporation, or to thoſe whom they / think . 


proper to make free; in ſome to every houſe- 
keeper ; in others it is attached to a particular 
eltate, whoſe proprietor_is abſolute lord of. the 
borough, of which, he _makes his Advantage, by 
repreſentin i f it to_the 


beſt bidder, In counties, the right of election is 


annexed only to one kind of property, that of free= 


hold; the proprietor of copyhold land being en- 
dreh deprived of it though lus political | ſiruacion 
is preciſely the ſame, 

"The conſequence —＋ this perplexity in the qua- 


lifications of electors is often a tedious ſcrutiny and 


2 
A 


n 


9 


1 

examination before a committee of the Houſe of 
Commons prolonged to ſuch a length, that there 
is no time when there are not ſome bordughs en- 
tirely unrepreſented. Theſe groſs defects in our 

repreſentation have ſtruck all ſenſible 'men very 

forcibly ; even Mr. Paley, a courtly writer in the 
main, declares, the bulk of the inhabitarits of this 

country have little more concern in the appoint- 
ment of parliament, than the ſubjects of _m Grads 

Seignior at Conſtantinople. 

On the propriety of the ſeveral inde which 
have been propoſed to remedy theſe evils, it is 
not for me to decide; I ſhall chuſe rather to point 
| out tee general principles which ought, in my opi 
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the firſt of which defect the mode of election, 
the ſecond the independance of the elected. In 
order to give the people a true repreſentation, let 
& its "baſis be enlarged, and 7 ar- 
, liaments ſhortened. The firſt of theſe improve-| 
4 ments would diminiſh bribery and corruption, leſ- 
| : bas e ſen the violence and tumult of elections, and ſe- 
it cure to the people a real, and 1 organ 


for the expreſſion of their ſentiments. 


permitted to vote, the number of electors would 
be ſo great, that as no art or induſtry would be 
able to bias their minds, ſo no ſums of money 


Were every houſeholder in town and country He 


30 


2 


22 


HBut beſides this, another great improvement in 4777 
my opinion, would be, to ſhorten the duration of 


* again reduced to_a_ certainty by another ſtatute, 


. 
"would be ſufficient to win their ſuffrages. The e, 
8 which the Duke of Richmond recommended ,} Aber. 
was, if I miſtake not, ſtill more comprehenſive, A flo 22 
including all that were of age, except menial ſer- 4 , 
vants. By this means the different paſſions and ta 2 
prejudices of men would check each other, _— 
predominance of any particular or local intereſt be 
kept down, and from the whole there would reſult 


that general impreſſion, which would convey with Age « 
preciſion the unbialled ſenſe of the people. At; os 1 


parliament, by. bringing it back to one year. Tbe h 


Michel Gemote, or great council of the kingdom, 


6E 


— 


the he king 1 was. as bound 1 to  funamon a — 
year_or_oftener, if need be; when to remedy the 
looſeneſs of this latter phraſe, by the 16th of Charles XVI. C 
the Second it was enacted, the holding of ꝑarlia · 

ments ſhould not be intermitted above three years 
at m - moſt; and in the > firſt of King William, it is de / 14s 
clared as one of the rights of the people, that at for 
redreſs of all grievances and preſerving the laws, 
parliaments ought to be held frequently; which hich was 


which. that a new. parliament ſhall be called 


within 


( 34 ) 


within three years after the termination oft of the former. 
; To this term did they continue limited till the reign 
| / L George the Firſt ; when, after the rebellion of fif- 
teen the ſeꝑtennial act was paſſed, under the pretence 

of « diminiſhing the expence of elections and preferv- 

ing thi > the | e kingdom againſt the deſigns of the Preten- 

der. A noble Lord_obſerved, on that occaſion, he 

was at an utter loſs to deſcribe the nature of this 
prolonged parliament, unleſs he were allowed to 
borrow a phraſe from the Athanaſian Creed; for it 

was, © neither created, nor begotten, but proceed- | 

« ing.” Without diſputing the upright 1 intentions 

the authors of this act, it is plain, they 

- might on the ſame principle have voted themſelves 
perpetual. Their conduct. will ever remain a 


6—F 4 


2 monument of that ſhort- ſightedneſs i in politics, 
which, in providing for the preſſure of the moment 
E. 2 puts s to hazard the liberty and happineſs of future 
\| | 4 Ax 2-4 times. It is intolerable, that in ſo large a ſpace of 
{ts „ „ a2 man's life as ſeven years, he ſhould never be able 
co correct the error he may have committed in the 
7 choice of a repreſentative, but be compelled to ” 
Lt LL Ac him every year dipping deeper into corruption; 
| WW -7-- helpleſs ſpectator of the contempt of his W 
ma .and the ruin of his country. D vring the preſent 
| „ period of paxliament 
WE great poſible ; it 


a 
S „ * ſecceſ- 


— — 


. thoſe by whoſe folly and wickedneſs it was incur l.... 


K 


E483 


ſucceſſion of ill counſels, from the higheſt pinnacle 
of its fortunes, to the loweſt point of depreſſion ; 


its treaſure exhauſted, its credit ſunk, and its weight - 
almoſt moſt complete ly annihilated_in the ſcale of em- 
pire. Ruin and felicity are ſeldom diſpenſed by Ae. 
the ſame hand, nor is it likely any ſuccour in gala- 47 


mity ſho wiſdom and virtue m 


— —— — — — —", ——— 


The union between a repreſentative and his con- 
ſtituents ought to be ſtrict and entire; but the 
ſeptennial act has rendered it little more than f 
nominal. The duration of parliament ſets its | 
members at a diſtance from the people, begets 
a notion of independence, and gives the miniſter ſo] 
much leiſure to inſinuate himſelf into their graces, 
that before the period is expired, they become| 
very mild and complying. Sir Robert Walpole 
uſed to ſay, that every man had his price;” a 
maxim on which he relied with ſo much ſecurity, 
that he declared he ſeldom troubled himſelf with 
the election of members, but rather choſe to ſtay 
and buy them up when they came to market. A 
very intereſting work, lately publiſhed, entitled, 
« Anecdotes of Lord Chatham,” unfolds ſome parts 
of this myſtery of iniquity, which the reader will 
probably think equally new and ſurpriſing. There 
 . 


| 


ſ! 
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js a regular office, it ſeems, that of manager of the 


Houſe of Commons, which generally devolves on 
one of the Secretaries of State, and conſiſts in ſe- 
curing, at all events, a majority in parliament by a 


Judicious application of promiſes and bribes. The 
ſums diſburſed by this honoutable office are invol- 


ved under the head of Secret. Service Money; and 
fo delicate i is this employment of manager of the 
Houſe of Commons conſidered, that we have an 
account in the above-mentioned treatiſe, of a new 


arrangement of miniſtry, which failed for no other 
reaſon, than that the different parties could _- . 


_ on the proper perſon to fill it“. 


1 e ERS eee e nee 


the authority of the work called Anecdotes of Lord Chatham, 


the reader may pot be diſpleaſed with the following extract, 


vol, 2. page 121, The management of the Houſe of Com- 
«© mons, as it is called, is a confidential department, unknown 
« to the conſtitution. In the public accounts it is immerſed 


under the head of ſecret ſervice money. It is uſually given 


„ to the ſecretary of ſtate when that poſt is filled by a com; 
72 The buſineſs of the department, is to diſtribute 

„ with art and policy amongſt the members who have no 
a oſtenſible places, ſums of money, for their ſupport during 
the ſeflion; beſides contracts, lottery tickets, and other 


& douceurs, It is no uncommon circumſtance, at the end of a 


s ſeflion, for a gentleman to receive five hundred or: a thouſand 
pounds for bisferwices, ” Fe. booth 


«l 
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This ſecret influence which prevails, muſt be 
© San" to be extremely diſgraceful ; nor can it 
ever be effectually remedied, but by neee 
Minn of parliaments. 

If it be objected to annual n * by He , 
this means the tumult and riot attendant on elec- 77 


11 
‚ tions, will be oftener : repeated, it ought to be re- e I 
. 2 


membered, that their duration is the chief ſource 

of theſe diſorders. Render a ſeat in the Houſe o . 

Commons of leſs value, and you diminiſh at once , ä 

| the violence of the ſtruggle. In America,” the Liked ib 

= election of repreſentatives takes place throughout . 

that vaſt continent, in one day, with. the en 
tranquillity. 

In a mixed conſtitution like ours, it is impoſſible 

to eſtimate the 1 Importance of an independent par- =_ 

| lament ; for as it is here our freedom- conſiſts, if | 

" * this barrier to the encroachments of arbitrary el 


once fails, we can oppoſe" ho other; Should the 


king attempt to govern without a parliament, or 
ſhould the upper * houſe pretend to legiſlate, inde- | | 


pendently of the lower, we ſhould immediately take | 
che alarm ; but if t the Houſe of Commons fall. in- 


33 


ſenſibly under the 9 ontroul of the _other _ -) 
branches Lof che. legiſlature, our danger is greater, 


— co___—_—_——._ 


becauſe our _apprehenſions may be leſs. The 


- 
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forms of a free conſtitution ſurviving when it its 


* 
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ſpirit is extinct, would perpetuate ſlavery by render- 

gz ing it more concealed and ſecure. On this ac- 

| count, Tapprehend, did Monteſquieu predict the 

i loſs of our freedom, from the legiſlative power be- 

| coming more corrupt than the executive; a criſis 

to which if it has not arrived already, it is haſten- 5 
ing apace. The immortal Locke, far from look- 
ing with the indifference too common on the abuſes 
in our repreſentation, conſidered all improper in- 
1 / Fuence exerted in that quarter, as threatening the 
VF 4 very diſſolution of government. Fhus, ſays he, 
| « to regulate candidates and electors, and new model 
| | © the ways of election, what is it but to cut up the 
| == government by the roots, and poiſon i rhe very ſcuniain 
F of public ſecurity.” 

; | No enormity can ſubſiſt long without meeting 
* with advocates; on which account we need not 
wonder, that the corruption of parliament has 
been een juſtified under the mild denomination of of in- 
fluence, though it muſt pain every virtuous mind 
tõ ſee the enlightened Paley engaged in its defence. 
If a member votes conliſtent with his convictions, 
his conduct t in that inſtance has not been determined 


— > a . * 


by influence; but if he votes otherwiſe, give it 


1 
| what gentle name you pleaſe, he forfeits tris inte- 


"we A. 


grity ; nor is it poſſible to mark the boundaries 


which ſhould limit his compliance; for if he my 
deviate 


A 


( 88 ) 
deviate alittle, to attain the See of Wincheſter, he * 
may certainly ſtep a little farther, to reach the dig- 
nity of Primate. How familiar mult the practice 2 , N 
of corruption have become, when a philoſophical 2 Fo 
; moraliſt, a miniſter of religion, of great lens {7 72 
and virtue, in the calm retreat of his ſtudy, 2 
not heſitate to become its public apologiſt. 
| The neceſſity of a OED he, conti ED 
parliament is in nothing more obvious than in SE I 2 
aſcendancy of the ariſtocracy. This Coloſſus. bs 
ſtrides both houſes of parliament; legiſlates in u e e 
and exerts a domineering influence over the other. , - al 
Ic is humiliating at the approach of an election, to PP” 
ſee a whole county ſend a deputation to an Earl or A A. 
Duke, and beg a repreſentative as you would beg Z. 
an alms. A multitude of laws have been framed, 
it is true, to prevent all interference of peers a 
elections; but they neither are or can be effectual, \ 


des 


while the Houſe of Commons opens its doors to 
their ſons and brethren. If cur liberty depends on 
the balance and controul of the reſpective orders 


in the ſtate, it mult be extremely abſurd, to blend 
them together, by placing the father in one de- 
partment of the e and his family in the 


Te 
other. Ca RT 


Freedom is 3 by ſome to 1 great == 0 
ſecurity from the exiſtence _of a L regular been / 
| I 2 


{ 40 ) 


an birnen which is, in my opinion, both the off 
ſpring and the cheriſher of faction. That a miniſ- 
7 Z ter ſhould be be oppoſed, when his meaſures 5 are de- 
ſtructive uctive to his country, can admit of no o doubt; 


ut t that a a ſyſtematic appoſition_ ſhould -be main- 


tal ined againſt any man, merely as a miniſter, with- | 
out regard to the principles he may profeſs, or the | 1 


A E meaſures he may propoſe, which is intended by a 

e be.. E. regular oppoſition, appears to_me a moſt rope 

. end unprincipled maxim. When a en a legiſlative aſ- 1 
| £697 
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MA 4. ſembly is is thus thrown into parties, diſtinguiſhed by Leber, 
6 AA no leading princi ciple, however warm and animated -g. . A 
1 a7 their ir debates, it 1 is plain, they diſplay only a nly a ſtrug . 6 
. for the emoluments of office. This the peo- 
Va Apou:ple " diſcern, and in conſequence, | liſten with very 
. . little e attention t to the repreſentations of the m miniſter 
on one hand, or the minority on the other ; being 
. perſuaded the only real difference between them i = '.; 2 
1 2 , — the one is anxious to gain, what the other is 0 
2 l. 4 22 us to keep. II a meaſure be good it is of no 
— 2 importance to the nation from whom it proceeds ; 
q e yet will it be eſteemed by the oppoſition a point of . 
| onour, not to let i It pals without throwing every 7 
e ies in its way. If we liſten to the miniſter 4 9 
for the time being, the nation is always flour iſning 
and happy; if we hearken to the oppoſition, it is 
2 chance if it be not on the brink of deſtruction. 
. n in 
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ſolution to act with a particular ſet of men, when if 


to their convictions rather than their party, half 


dobghe livery they ſhall wear. e pureſt times of 


T7 
In an aſſembly convened to deliberate on the affairs 


of a nation, it is diſguſting to hear the members 
perpetually talk of their connections, and their re- 


they have happened by chance, ta vote according 


their ſpeeches are made up of apologies for a con- 
duct ſo new and unexpected. When they ſee men 

united who agree in nothing but their ' hoſtility to 

the miniſter, the people fall at firſt into,an amaze- 

ment and irreſolution, till perceiving that political 

debate is a mere ſcramble for profit and power, 

they endeavour to become as corrupt as their bet- 7 | £ 
ters. It is not in that roar of faction which deafens © © (Fr 


the ear and ſickens the > heart, the ſtill yoice ef li- 
berty 1s heard. She turns from the diſguſting 


ſcene, and regards theſe ſt ſtruggles as the pangs 2 
and convulſions ; in whic ch_ſhe is doomed to ex- 


pire._ 
"The ra of parties, flowing from the animation 
of freedom, is ever followed by an æra of faction, 
which marks its fechleneſs and decay. Parties are 
founded on principle, factions on men ; under the 
firſt, the the people are contending reſpecting t the ſyſtem 
that ſhall be purſued; under the ſecond, they are 
candidates for ſervitude, and are only 1— 


r — 


— 
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the Roman republic were diſtingmſhed by violent 
diſſentions; but they conſiſted in the jealouſy of 


the ſeveral orders of the ie ſtare among each other; 


on the aſcendant o of * the patricians on the one ſide, 
and the plebeians on the other ; a uſeful ftruggle 
which maintained the balance and equipoiſe of the 


| 


conſtitution. In the progreſs of corruption things 
took a turn: the permanent parties which ſprang 
from the fixed principles of the government were 
loſt, and the citizens arranged themſelves_under 
the ſtandard of particular leaders, being bandied 


into Taftions, "under Marius or Sylla, Cæſar or 
Pompey; while the republic ſtood by without any 


Intereſt in the diſpute, a paſſive and 1 helpleſs vic- 


tim. The criſis of the fall of freedom in different 
nations, with reſpect to the cauſes that produce i it, 
is extremely uniform. After the manner of the 
ancient factions, we hear much in England of the 
Bedford party, the Rockingham party; the Port- 
land party ; when it would puzzle the wiſeſt man 
to point out their political diſtinction. The uſeful 


jealouſy « of the ſeparate orders is extint , being all 


ye —__ e- * 


melted down and blended into one Das _of cor- 


Lo woonmme wh ape 


ruption. The Houſe of Commons locks with no 
j-aloufy on the Houſe of Lords, nor, the Houſe of 
Lords on the Houſe of Commons; the ſtruggle in 
both i is main tained by the ambition on of powerful i in- 
dividuals 


L 3 J 
dividuals and families, between whom the king- 


dom is tl thrown as the prize, and the moment they 


— — — 7 ͤ 8 24 


unite, they perpetuate its ſubjection and divide its 
ſpoils. | 
Prom a late inſtance, we ſee they quarrel only 

about the partition of the prey, but are unanimous — 
in defending it. To the honour of Mr. Fox, and the 
band of illuſtrious patriots of which he is the leader, 
it will however be remembered, they ſtood [ 
againſt a hoſt of opponents, when aſſailed by every 
ſpecies of calumny and invective, they had nothing 
to expect but the reproaches of the preſent and the 
admiration of all future times. If any thing can 
rekindle the ſparks of freedom, it will be the fl 
of their eloquence ; if any thing can reanimate he 
faded form, it will be the vigour of ſuch minds. 

The diſordered ſtate of our repreſentation, it is 
acknowledged on all hands, muſt be remedied, 
ſome time or other; but it is contended, that it 
' would be. improper, at preſent, on account of the 
policical ferment that occupies the minds of men 
and the progreſs, of republican principles; a plau- _ 
ſible objection if delay can reſtore public tran- 
quillity.: but unleſs I am greatly miſtaken, it will K 
have juſt a contrary eHfect. It is hard to conceive, | 5 


how the diſcontent that flows from the. abuſes s of 


government can be Aen. r bein perpe- 


tuated. 


44 


tuated. If chey are of ſuch a nature that they can 
neither be palliated nor denied, and are made the 
ground of the invective againſt the whole of our 
conſtitution, are not they its beſt friends who wiſh 
to cut off this occaſion of ſcandal and complaint, 
The Theory of our conſtitution, we ſay, and juſtly, 
has been the admiration of the world ; the cavils 
of its enemies, then, derive their force entirely 
from the diſagreement. between that theory and its 
practice; nothing therefore remains, but to bring 
them as near as human affairs will admit to a perfect 
correſpondence. This will cut up faction by the 
roots, and immediately diſtinguiſh thoſe who wiſh 
to reform the conſtitution, from thoſe who wiſh its 
ſubverſion. Since the abuſes are real, the longer 
they are continued the more they will be known; 
the diſcontented will be always gaining ground, and 
though repulſed will return to the charge with re- 
doubled vigour and advantage. Let reform be 
confidered as a chirurgical operation, if you pleaſe, | 
but ſince the conftitution muſt undergo it or die, it 
is beſt to ſubmit, before the remedy becomes as 
dangerous as the diſeaſe. The example drawn 


from a neighbouring kingdom, as an argument for 


delay, ought to teach us a contrary leſſon. Had 


[em encroachments of arbitrary power been ſteadily 


reſiſted, and remedies been applied, as evils ap- 
peared, 


( 45s ) 
peared, inſtead of piling them up as precedents, 


the diſorders of government could never have 
ariſen to that enormous height, nor would the peo- 
ple have been impelled to the dire neceſſity of 
building the whole fabric of political ſociety afreſh. | 
It ſeems an infatuation in governments, that in 
tranquil times, they treat the people with con- 
tempt, and turn a deaf ear to their complaints; 
ell public reſentment kindling, they find when it 
is too late, that in their eagerneſs to to N 
thing, they have loft all 
The pretences of Mr. Pitt and his friends be 
delaying this great buſineſs, are fo utterly incon- 
fiſtent, that it is too plain they are averſe in rea- 
ty to its ever taking place. When Mr. Pitt is 
reminded that he himſelf, at the beginning of his 
miniſtry, recommended parliamentary reform, he 
replies, it was neceſſary then, on account of the 
calamitous ſtate of the nation, juſt emerged from 
an unſucceſsful war, and filled with gloom and diſ- 
quiet. But unlefs the people are libelled, they now 
are ſtill more diſcontented; with this difference, 
that their uneaſineſs formerly aroſe from events 
which were but remotely connected with unequal re- 
preſentation; but that this is now the chief ground'of 
complaint. It is abfurd, however, to reſt the he pro- 


—— of public affaits. if 


( 46.) 


it be not requiſite to ſecure_our freedom, it is yain 
and uſeleſs; but if it be a proper means of preſerv- 
ing that bleſſing, the nation will need it as much in 
peace as ip war. When we wiſh to retain thoſe 
habits, which we know it were beſt to relinquiſh, 
we are extremely ready to be ſoothed with momen- 
tary pretences for delay, though they appear, on 
reflection, to be drawn from quite oppoſite topics, 
and therefore to be equally e to all times 
and ſeaſons. 
＋ A ſimilar deluſion is practiſed i in he conduct of 
public affairs. If the people be tranquil and com- 
poſed, and have not caught the paſſion of reform; 
it is pity, ſay the miniſtry, to diſturb their minds, 
by agitating a queſtion that lies at reſt ; if they are 
awakened, and touched with a conviction: of; the 
abuſe, we muſt wait, fay they, till the ferment ſub- 
fides, and not lefſen our dignity by ſeeming to 
yield to popular clamour : if we are at peace, and 
commerce flouriſhes, it is concluded we do not 
need any improvement, in circumſtances fo proſ- 
perous and happy ; if, on the other hand, we are 
at war, and our affairs unfortunate, an amendment 
in the repreſentation i is dreaded, as it would ſeem 
an acknowledgment, that our calamities flowed 
[ from the ill-conduct of parliament. Now, as the 
nation muſt always be in one OT r other o of theſe m- 
tions, 
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ations, the concluſion is, the period of reform can 
never never arrive At 3 at all. 

This pretence for delay will appear the more 
extraordinary, in the Britiſh miniſtry, from a com- = 

| | | : 2 „ . 2 
pariſon of the exploits they have performed, with . 
the taſk they decline. They have found time for \/ 
involving us in millions of debt; for cementing a 72, ke 
ſyſtem of corruption, that reaches from the cabinet . 9 
to the cottage; for carrying havoc and devaſtation I 
to the remoteſt extremities of the globe ; for ac- 
cumulating taxes which famiſh the peaſant and re- * 
ward the paraſite ; for bandying the whole king- ,.. — 
dom into factions, to the ruin of all virtue and 
public ſpirit ; for the completion of theſe, at- 
chievements they have ſuffered no opportunity to 
eſcape them. Elementary treatiſes on time, men- 
tion various arrangements and diviſions, but none 
have ever touched « on the the chronology « of ſtateſmen. 
Theſe are a a generation, who meaſure their time 
not To much by the reyolutions of the ſun, as by 
the 1 revolutions power. There are two æras 
particularly m marked! in their calendar 3. the one the 
period they are in the miniſtry, and the other ou 
they are out : which have a very differen on 
their ſentiments and reaſoning, Their 
commences in the character of friends to the peo- 
ple, wl whoſe grievances they dilplay i in all the co- 
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Jours of variegated diction. But the moment they 
ſep over the threſhold of St. James's, they behold 
every thing in a new light; the taxes ſeem leſſened, 
the people riſe from their depreſſion, the nation 
flouriſhes i in peace and plenty, and every attempt 


at improvement is like e heightening th the beauties of 
— or mending the air of — 


3 SECTION IV, 
On n and the Ri * . Man 


MONG the many alarming beben of the 
preſent time, it is not the leaſt, that there 
is a prevailing diſpoſition to hold in contempt, the 
Theory of liberty as falſe and viſionary. For my 


own part, it is my determination never to be de- 
terred by an obnoxious name, from an open avowal 


of any principles that appear uſeful and important. 
F Were th the ridicule now caſt on the Rights of Man 
confined to a mere e phraſe, as the d title of a book, 
[i it were were of little conſequence ; ; but when that is 
made th the pretence for deridin ing the dodrine itſe] ne itſelf, 


it becomes a ſerious conſideration. 


To 
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+ . To place the rights of man as the baſis of law- 
ful government, is not peculiar to Mr. Paine ; but 
was done more than a century ago by men, of no 
leſs eminence than Sidney and Locke. It is there» 
fore extremely diſingenuous to impute the ſyſtem 
to Mr. Paine as its author. His ſtructure may be 
falſe and erroneous, but the foundation was laid by 
other hands. That there are natural rights, or in 
other words, a certain liberty which men may ex- 
erciſe, ; Independern of permiſſion from ſociety, « can 
ſcarcely be doubted by thoſe who comprehend the | 
meaning of the terms. Every man muſt have a 
natural right to uſe his limbs i in what manner he 
pleaſes, that is not_injurious to angtper. In like ö 
manner he muſt have a right to worſhip God after 
the mode he thi thinks acceptable ; or in other words, 
he e ought not to not to be compelled to conſult any y thing 
but his own conſcience. Theſe are a ſpecimen of! 


———  — 2» —— 


thoſe rights which may properly be termed natural; * 
for, as philoſophers ſpeak of the pri ualities 
of matter, they cannot be increaſed or diminiſhed / 


We cannot conceive, the right of uſing our limbs /, 
to be created by ſociety, or to be rendered 7 


complete by any human agreement or compact. 1 

But there ſtill remains a queſtion, whether this 
natural liberty muſt not be conſidered as entirely = 
* when we become members of VE ; 
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It is pretended, chat the moment we quit a ſtate of 
nature, as we give up the controul of our actions 
in return for the ſuperior advantages of law y and 
government; we can never appeal again to any 
original principles, but muſt reſt content with t the 
advantages that are ſecured by the terms of the e ſo- 
ciety. Theſe are the views which diſtinguiſh the 
political writings of Mr. Burke, whoſe ſplendid 
and unequalled powers have given à vogue. and 
faſhion to certain tenets, which from any other pen 
would have appeared abject and contemptible. In 
the field of reaſon the encounter would not be dif- 
ficult, but who can withſtand the e faſcination and 
magic of his eloquence. The excurſions of his 
genius are immenſe. His imperial fancy ha has laid 
all nature under tribute, and has collected riches 
from every ſcene of the e creation, and every walk 
of art. His. eulogium on the Queen of France is 
fa maſterpiece of pathetic compoſition; ſo ſelect are 
its images, ſo fraught with tenderneſs, and ſo rich 
with colours, © dipt in heaven,” that he who_can 
read it without rapture may have merit as a rea- 


ſoner, but muſt reſign all pretenſions to taſte and 
(ſenſibility. His 1 Is imagination is in truth only te too 
prolific: a ; world-of itſe itſelf, where he dwells in per- 
petual alarms, and and farts,” ike like Proſpero, at the 


bf Ne of his own creation. AN 
I His 


G 2 
His intellectual views in general, however, are 
are wide and variegated rather than 3 ; and | 


in 1 — coloured effulgence or 


2_painted medium, a kind of mimic twilight, ſo 
lemn and ſoothing to the ſenſes, bur better fitted 
for ornament than uſe. 

A book has lately been publiſhed, under the title. 
of Happineſs and Rights, written by Mr. Hey, a 
reſpectable member of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, whoſe profeſſed object is, with Mr. Burke, 
to overturn the doctrine of natural rights. The 
few remarks I may make upon it are leſs on ac- 
count of any merit in the work itſelf,” than on ac- 
count of its author, who being a member of con- 
ſiderable ſtanding in the moſt liberal of our univer- 
ſities, may be preſumed to ſpeak the ſentiments of 
that learned body. The chief difference between 
his theory and Mr. Burke's ſeems to be, the denial 
of the exiſtence of any rights that can be denomi- IF 
nated natural, which Mr. Burke only ſuppoſes _re-. { 
fened o on the je formation 0 of political ſociety. The 
rights, ſays Mr. Hey, I can conjetture (for it is 
« but a conjetture) to belong to me as a mere man, are 
cc ſo uncertain, and comparatively /a unimportant, 
te while the rights I feel myſelf poſſeſſed of in civil 
« ſociety are ſo great, ſo numerous, and many of them 
« /o well defined, that J am ſtrongly inclined to con- 

ce {der 


„. 


* fider ſociety, as creating or giving my rizhts rather” 
«. than recognizing and ſecuring what I could have 
* claimed if I had lived in an uncennefted fate. 


p. 137. 
— As government implies reftraint, it is plain a 


portion of our freedom is given up, by entering 
into it ; the only queſtion can then be, how far this 


| reſignation extends, whether to a part or to the 

* I whole. This point may, perhaps, be determined 
5 by the following reflections. 

F; 1. The advantages that civil power can procure 

to a community are partial. A ſmall part, in 

compariſon of the condition of man, can fall with- 

in its influence. Allowing it to be a rational inſti- 

tution, it muſt have that end in view, which a rea- 

ſonable man would propoſe by appointing it ; nor 

can it imply any greater facrifice than is ſtrictly ne- 

ceſſary to its attainment. | But on what account is it 

„, räequiſite to unite in political ſociety. Plainly to 

222 guard againſt che injury of others; for were there 

food no | injuſtice 2 among mankind, no pretection woul ion would 

+ be neec needed; no public force neceſſary; every man 

might be left without reſtraint or — The 

| attainment of all poffible good then j ur- 

pofe of laws, but to ſecure us fr. m external injury 


FI. 
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and violence; and. 28 t| the means mult be proporti- 
ned to the end; it is abſurd to fi uppoſe, by ſub- 
mitting 
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mitting to c to civil power, with a view to ſome parti- 
cular r benefits, we ſhould be underſtood to hold hold all oy 7 | 
our adxantages dependent t upon t that authority. Ci Civil Ceawt2 2 | 
reſtraints imply nothing more, , than a a ſurrender er off Loreen 1 


1 ſome 


our liberty in ſome ne points, in order to maintain it 
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undiſturbed in n others of more importance. Thus | 
we give_up_ the liberty of repelling force .by| 
force, in return for a more equal adminiſtration. of "i 
Juſtice than private reſentment \ would permit. But : 
there are ſome rights which cannot with any pro- 
Priety be yielded up to human authority, becauſe 
they are perfectly conſiſtent with every benefit its 


appointment can procure. The free uſe of our fa · + 
5 


— ——— truth from falſehood the 
exertion of corpor real powers without -injury -to 


others, the. choice of a religion and worſhip, are | 


can juſtly alter or or. diminiſh, | becauſe their re- 
ſtraint cannot conduce to that lecurity which i IS 1 its 


hes. mm. A. A. 


u_ —_ . 


Proper object. Government, like e every other con- 


— — . 


Uriyance, has a /pecyfic end; it implies the reſigna- 
tion of juſt as miuch liberty as is needful to attain 
it: whatever is demanded more, is ſaperfluous,' a 
leaning tc to tyranny, which ought to be correted-by | 
withdrawing it. The relation of maſter and'ſer- 
vant, of pupil and inſtructor, of the reſpective 


nn of a family to their head, all include ſome 
0 L . rm, 
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reſtraint, ſome e abridgement of natural liberty. 
But in theſe cafes it is not pretended, the ſurrender 
is total, and why ſhould this be ſuppoſed to ta take 
place in political ſociety, which is one of the rela- 
tions of human life: this would be to render the 
foundation i infinitely broader than the ſuperſtruc- 
ture. 

2. From the notion that political ſociety pre · 
cludes an appeal to natural rights, the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities muſt enſue. If that idea be Juſt, it is im- 
proper to ſay of any adminiſtration, it is deſpotic 
or oppreſſive, unleſs it has receded from its firſt 
form and model. Civil power can never exceed 
its limits, until it deviates into a new track. For 
if every portion of natural freedom be given up by 
yielding to civil authority, we can never claim any 
other liberties than thoſe preciſe ones which were 
aſcertained in its firſt formation. The vaſſals 
of deſpotiſm may complain, perhaps, of the hard- 
ſhips which they ſuffer, but, unleſs it appear they 
are of a new kind, no injury is done them ; for no 
right is violated. Rights 
tificial; the firſt cannot be pleaded after t 
relinquiſhed, 5 and the_ ſecond cannot be nd 
but by a departure from ancient precedents. If a 


— 2 


Ar- 


man ſhould be unfortunate enough to live under 


the dominion of a prince, who, like the monarchs 
| | of 


168 
of Perſia, could murder his ſubjects at will, he 
may be unhappy, but cannot complain; for, on l 
Mr. Hey's theory, he never had any rights but Ls « | 
what were created by ſociety, and on Mr. Burke's 2 | 
he has for ever relinquiſhed them. The claims of 4 he — 
nature being ſet aſide, and the conſtitution of the Ke 

government deſpotic from the beginning, his mi- A. U. AL, 
ſery involves no injuſtice, and admits of no re- 
medy. It requires little diſcernment to ſee that 
chis theory rivets the chains of deſpotiſm, and 
ſhuts out from the political world the ſmalleſt 
glimpſe of | of emancipation or improyement. Its 
language is is, he that is a _ſlaye let him 2 be a ſlave 
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2 . It is incumbent on Mr. Burke and his fol- 
lowers to aſcertain the time when natural rights are 
relinquiſhed. Mr. Hey is content with tracing 
their exiſtence to ſociety, while Mr. Burke, more 
moderate of the two, admitting their foundation in 
nature, only contends that re vernment ab- 
ſorbs and ſwallows them up, beſtowing artificial ad- © * 
vantages in exchange. But at what period it may , 
be enquired ſhall we date this wonderful revolution L= r 
in the ſocial condition of man. If we ſay it was as 
early as the firſt dawn of ſociety, natural liberty 
had never any exiſtence at all, ſince there are no 
traces even in tradition of a period when men were CY | 


. * utterly a Ow | 
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e 
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utterly unconnected with each other. If we ſay 
: this complete ſurrender took place with the firſt 


rudiments of law and government in every particu- 
„lar community, on what principle were ſubſequent 
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e reſting our liberties on Magna Charta and the Bill 


9. 
5 
11 
17 


erbe, 


vernment, which was eſtabliſned ages before, our 


ag. ue berty. If thoſe famous ſtipulations only recog- 
! . 14. 4+< nized ſuch privileges as were in force before, they 
e. corre” have no claim to be conſidered as the foundations of 
| — our conſtitution; but if they formed an æra in the 
by annals of freedom, they muſt have been erected 
on the baſis of thoſe natural rights which Mr. 
Burke ridicules and explodes. When our anceſ- . 
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tors made thoſe demands, it is evident they did 
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not ſuppoſe an appeal to the rights of of nature pre- 
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-y wards a more ore equal adminiſtration, is either an aſ- 
| ſertion « of its natural liberty, or a criminal en- 


_—_—— * 


be compared to that of a manufa&tory « on the = 
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qualifies and Ges i it for uſe, Political arrangement 


* 4 of Rights; but he ought to remember, that as they 
do not carry us to the commencement of our go- 


w 2 „. © forefathers had long ago reſigned their natural li- 


produce ; it adds nothing to its quantity, but ut only | 


improvements introduced. Mr. Burke is fond of 


N cluded. Every ſtep a civilized nation can take to- 4 


| 


croachment on Juſt authority. The e influence 2 | 
1 . * 5 
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is more or leſs perfe& in proportion as it enables 


us to exert our natural liberty to the greateſt ad- 
vantage; if it is is diverted to any other purpoſe, is 
made the inſtrument of gratifying the the paſſions of a 
few, or_impoſes greater reſtraint than. Its. object 
preſcribes, it d rates into tyra nd oppreſ-! 
fion, 

The greateſt objection to theſe principles is their 
perſpicuity, which makes them ill reliſhed by thoſe 
_ Whole intereſt it is to hide the nature of government 
from vulgar eyes, and induce a perſuaſion; that it 
1s a ſecret which can only be unfolded to the initi- 
ated under- the conduct of Mr. Burke, the great 
Hierophant and revealer of the myſteries. A myſ- 
tery and a trick are generally two ſides of the ſame 
object, according as it is turned to the view of the 
beholder. 

The doctrine of Mr. Locke and his 8 is 
founded on the natural equality of mankind; for as 
no man can have any natural or inherent right to 
rule any more than another, it t neceſſarily tollows, 
that a claim to dominion, wherever it is lodged, 
muſt be ultimately referred back to'the explicit or 
implied c conſent of the people. Whatever Tource 
of civil authority is aſſigned different from this, will 
be found to reſolve itſelf into mere force. But as 
the natural equality of one generation is the ſame 
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with that of another, the people have always the (a, i 
ſame right to new model their government, and ſet * 
aſide their rulers. This right, like every other, ale, N 
may be exerted capriciouſly and abſurdly ; but no 
human power can have any pretenſions to intercept 
its exerciſe. For civil rulers cannot be conſidered 
as having any claims, that a are co-extended w | with 
thoſe of the e people, nor as formi ning a party ſe ſepa- 
rate from the nation. They are appointed by the 
community to execute its will not to oppoſe it; to 
manage the public, not to purſue any private or 
particul. lar intereſts. Are all- the exiſting authori- 
ties in a ſtate, to lie then, it may be ſaid, at the 
mercy of the populace, liable to be diſſipated by 
the firſt breath of public diſcontent? By no means: 
they are to be reſpe&ted and obeyed, as interpre- 
ters of the public will. Till they are ſet aſide by | 
| the unequivocal voice of the people, they are a law 
to every member of the community. To reſiſt 
them is rebellion ; and for any particular ſet of 
men to attempt their ſubverſion by force, is a h ib a hei- 
nous crime, as they repreſent and embody the the col- 
lective majeſty of the ſtate. They are the expo- 
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nents, to uſe the language of algebra, of the pre- 
ciſe quantjty of liberty the people have thought 
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fit to legalize and ſecure. But ut though they are a 


law to every member « of the ſociety ſeparately con- 
ſidered, 
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| licence to anarchy and diſorder. But the tracing . - + | 
up civil power to that ſource will not not diminiſh our {flow 


obligation to obey ; it only explains its reaſons, K en- b 


why one race of men is not as competent to 
| Purpoſe as an as another. a Z 


| 


pers the paſſion for liberty with the love of order, 
and places 1 mankind in a happy medium, bermeen Je 22 
the extremes of f anarchy or on the one ſide, and op- —__— 


( w 3 


fidered, they cannot bind the ſociety itſelf, or pre- A 2 
vent it, when it ſhall think proper, from forming Paw | 


an entire new arrangement z a right that no com- gr E 
pact can aleniate or diminiſh, and which has bee os 
exerted as oft ; often as a free government has been 
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formed® On On this account, in reſolving the right of 2. af 2 | 


dominion into compact, Mr. Locke appears to me fre 


 mewhat inconſiſtent, or he has expreſſed himſelf . 1 


with leſs clearneſs and accuracy than was uſual As 
with that great philoſopher. There muſt have mf 2 Fl 


been a previous right to inſiſt on 1 ſtipulations, in 
thoſe 1 who formed them ; nor is there any reaſon * * 


With the enemies of freedom, it is a uſual arti- f Z-.. 
fice to repreſent the ſovereignty of the people as a. 


: 


and ſettles it on clear determinate principles. 1% £3 
turns blind 4 ſubmiſſion | into rational obedience, tem 7 * 2 72 
2 


preſſion on the other. It i is the polar ſtar that at will 


Conde ⁊ m a over che ocean of political debate 
and 
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and | ſpeculation, the law y of laws, — legiſlator of 


legiſlators. 

To reply to all the objections that have been ad 
vanced againſt this doctrine, would be a uſeleſs - 
taſk, and exhauſt the patience of the reader; but- 
there is one drawn from the idea of a majority, 
much inſiſted on by Mr. Burke, and Mr. Hey, of 
which the latter gentleman is ſo enamoured, that 
he has ſpread it out into a multitude of pages. 
They aſſert, that the theory of natural rights, 


| neve ver be realized, becauſe every member of the | 


community_ca nnot_concut in the choice of a g- 


vernment, and the minority being compelled to 
yield to the deciſions ons of the majority, are under 
tyrannical rel reſtraint. To this reaſoning it is a is a fuf⸗ 
ficient anſwer, that if a number. af men are to act 


together a at all, the neceſſity of being determined 


by the the ſenſe of the f the majority in tl the Yaſt reſort, is 
ſo © obvious, that it is always implied. An exact 
concurrence of many particular wills, is impoſſible; 

and therefore when each taken ſeparately has pre- 
ciſcly the ſame influence, there can be no hardſhip 


in ſuffering the reſult to remain at iſſue, till it is 


determined by the coincidence of the greater num- 


ber. The idea of natural liberty at leaſt, is ſo little 
violated by this method of proceeding, that it is no 


more than what takes place every day in'the ſmall- 


es. lag + „ eee 
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eſt ſociety, where the neceſſity of being determined 


by the voice of the majority is ſo plain, that it is 


ſcarcely ever reflected upon. The defenders of 1 72 
rights of man, mean not to contend for impoflibi 
lites. We never hear of a right to fly, or to mak 22 | 


two and two five. If the majority of a nation ap 
prove its. government, it is in this reſpect as free 
as the ſmalleſf aſſociation or club; any thing be- 


yond wh which ; muſt be viſionary and nd tomantie. 
The next objection Mr. Hey ey inſiſts upon, is, if 


pofiible ſtill more frivolous, turning on the caſe of 


young perſons duritis minority. He contends; 
that as fome of theſe have more ſenſe than may be 


found among common mechanics, and the loweſt 


of the people, natural right demands their inclina- 
tions to be conſulted in political arrangements. 
Were there any method of aſcertaining exactly the 
degree of underſtanding poſſeſſed by young perſons 
during their minority, fo as to diftinguiſh early in- 
tellects from the leſs mature, there would be fome 
force in the objection; but in the preſent caſe, the 
whole ſuppoſition is no more than one of thoſe chi- 
meras which this gentleman is ever fond of com- 
bating, with the fame gravity, and to as little 
purpake, as Don Quixote his windmill, 

The period of minority it is true, varies in diſt 
ferent countries, and is perhaps beſt determined 
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every where by ancient cuſtom arid habit. An 
early maturity may confer on ſixteen, more. ſagacity 
than is, ſometimes, found at ſixty; but what then? 
[ 2.08 A wiſe government having for its object, human 
nature at large, will be adapted, not to its. a acci- 
dental deviations, but to its uſual aſpects and appear- 
ances. For an anſwer to his argument againſt 
natural rights, drawn from the excluſion of women 
from political power, I beg leave to refer the 
author to the ingenious Miſs Wolſtencroſt, the 
eloquent patroneſs of female claims; unleſs, per- 
haps, every other empire may appear mean in the 
eſtimation of thoſe, who poſſeſs with an uncon- 
trouled authority, the empire of the heart. 
« The ſituation,” ſays Mr. Hey, (p. 1 37) i in 
te which any man finds himſelf placed, when he 
« arrives at the power of reflecting, appears to be 
ce the conſequence of a vaſt train of events, extend- 
« ing backwards hundreds or thouſands of years, for 
1 ce aught he can tell, and totally baffling all the 
i « attempts at comprehenſion by human faculties.” . 
| I From hence he concludes, all enquiry into the 
= rights of man ſhould be forborne. ©« What rights 
4 « this Being (God) may have poſſibly intended 
i | ce that I might claim from beings like myſelf, if he 
f 


e had. thought proper that I had lived amongſt 
* them in an unconneZed ſtate, that is to ſay, what 


d i 6c | 
i _ 4 * are 
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te are the rights of a mere man, appears 2 queſtion 
<« involved in ſuch obſcurity, that I cannot trace 
« even any indication of that Being Oy intend- 
te ed me to enquire into it.” 

If any thing be intended by hoſe — it 
is, tha that we ought never to attempt to meliorate 
our Dur condition, till we are perfectly acquainted with 
its cauſes. But as the ſubjects of the worſt govern- 
ment are, probably, as ignorant of the train oſ 
events for ſome thouſands of years back, as thoſe 
who enjoy the beſt, they are to reſt. contented, it 
ſeems, until they can clear up en and 
enquire no farther. : by 
It would feem ſtrange to preſume an aalen 
good, from not knowing how we arrived at it. , 
Yet this ſeems as reaſonable as to ſuppoſe the 
political circumſtances of a people fit and proper, 2 
on account of our inability to trace the cauſes chat c 
produced them, To know the ſource of an evil, 
is only of conſequence, a: as it may chance to con- 


duct us to the remedy. But the Whole Paragraph 


tt... * 


I have. quoted, betrays_the utmoſt perplexity of 
thought ; confounding the civil condition of indivi- 


duals, with the political inſtitution of a ſociety. The 
former will be infinitely various in the ſame com- 
munity, ariſing from the different character, temper, 
and ſucceſs of its members: the latter unites and 
| M 3 pervades 
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pervades the whole, nor cari any abuſes attach to it, 
but what may be diſplayed and remedied ' '-- ' 

It is perfectly diſingenuous in this author, to 
repreſent his adverſaries, #s deſirous of committing 
the buſineſs: of legiſlation indiſcriminately to the 
meaneſt ofmankind v. He well knows the wildeſt 
democratical writer contends for nothing more 
than popular government, by repre/entation.” If the 
ring part of the people are not competent to 
chuſe legiſlators, the Engliſh conſtitution is efſen- 
tially - wrong; efpecially in its preſent ſtate, where 
the importance of each vote is e oy the 
paucity of the electors. | * 
After the many examples af enifheptetcation 
which this author has furniſhed; kis declamations 
on the mn en nee matter of furptiſe. 


% A man whoſe hands titans uſefully confined 
Ver thirty. er. forty years to the labour and management of a 
« farm, or the. confirytion of a. wall. or piece of cloth, dogs 
indeed, in one reſpect, appeaor ſuperior to an infant th 
be months old. The man could make a law of ſome ſort or 
yr other; the infant could not. The man could in any par- 
1 ticular circupſtarices of a nation, ſay thoſe words, We will 
% go to war, or we will not go to war: the infant could not. 
- 4 But che difference between them is more in appearance 
1 * than in any uſeful reality. The man is totally unqualified 
* io judge what 1 to be l for laws.” Hey, 5. 31. 


3 40 
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An equality of right is perfectly conſiſtent with the 


utmoſt diſproportion between the objects to which 
they extend. A peaſant may have the ſame right 
to the exertion of his faculties with a Newton; but 
this will not fill up the vaſt chaſm that ſeparates 
- The miniſtry will feel geat obligations to Mr. 
Hey, for putting off the evil day of reform to a far 
diſtant. period, -a period ſo remote, that they may 
hope before it is completed, mln a  , 
actions will be butied in friendly oblivion. He 
indulges a. faint expectation, he tells us, that the 


practice of governments may be improved © in two Acc 
or three thouſand years.” * 2 


A ſmaller edition of this FRY has lately 1521 


publiſhed, eonſiderably abridged, for the uſe of the 
poor, who, it may be feared, will be very little bene- 
fitted by its peruſal. Genius may dazzle, ele- 
quence may perſuade; reaſon may*convince; hut 
to render popular cold and comfortleſs fophiftry, 
uhaided by thoſe powers, Is ah Hopeleſs attempt. | 

ve treſpaſſed, I am 
| patience of my readers, in attempting to expoſe 
the fallacies by which the followers of Mr: Burke 
perplex the underſtanding,” and endeavour to hide 
in obſcurity the true ſources of Political power. 
Wes there indeed * in laying them 


open, 


too far on the 


2 
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open, the blame would not fall on the friends of 
freedom, but on the provocation afforded by the 
the extravagance and abſurdity of its enemies. If 
princely power had s been — 1 to a level 


9 ů — ů — 


4-2 had probably never | been 1 
. acquieſcence-by Locke. The conſuſed mixture of 
$ | liberty. and oppreſſion, which ran through the feu- 
nn dal ſyſtem, prevented the theory of government 

from being cloſely inſpected: particular rights were 

ſecured, but the relation of the people to their 
| rulers. was never e explained on its juſt principles, 


fill. che transfer of. ſuperſtition to civil Power, 
ſhocked the common ſenſe of mankind, and awak - 


ened their inquiries. They drew_a abs. the the veil, 
and where they were t: taught to expect a myſtery, 
„ they d diſcerned a fraud. There is however no room 
= do apprehend any. evil from political inveſtigation, 
g i that will not be greatly overbalanced by its advan- 
5 tages. For beſides that truth is always beneficial; 
| tame ſubmiſſion to uſurped power, has hitherto 
been the malady of human nature, The dperſed 
ſituation of mankind, their indolence and inatten- 
tion, and the oppoſition of their r paſſions and nd in- 
teteſts, are e circumſtances v which render it it extremely 
wW  . difficult for them to_combine_in reliſting tyranny 
1 | with luccels. 1n * field of government, as in that 
bo AS. 
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of the world; the tares of deſpotiſm were ſown while men | 
Ae! The neceſſity of regular government, under 
ſome form or other, is 1o preſſing,” that'the evi] of 
anarchy is. of ſhort duration. Rapid, violent; it, de- 
ſtructive in its courſe, it is an inundation'which fed 


by. no conſtant t ſpring, ſoon dries up up and diſappears. „ 
The — on theſe occaſions, i is, that the p the Poo | 


_— Niem — the — — of their mi- 


ſery, but after committing A thouſand barbarities, 
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F chat foul . isnt which 

it has lately been the lot of the friends of 
liberty to ſuſtain, a larger portion hath fallen to the 
ſhare of Diſſenters than any other deſcription of 


men, Their ſentiments have been miſrepreſented, 
| their 
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cheir loyalen ſulpected, and their moſt ihren. 


characters held up to derifion and contempt. The 
aſhes of the dead have been as little ſpared as the 


merit of the kviog; and the fame breath that 


has attempted to depreciate the talents and virtues 


of a Prieſtley, is employed to blacken the me- 


mory of a Price. The effuſions of à diſtempered 


loyalty, are mingled with execrations on that un- 
fortunate ſect; as if an attachment to the King were 


to be meaſured by an hatred to Difſencers. Without 


any ſhadow of criminality, they are doomed to per- 


petual inſult and reproach ; their repoſe diſturbed, 
and their lives threatened and endangered. If diſſent 
be in truth, a crime of ſuch magnitude, that it m it muſt | 


not be tolerated, let there be at leaſt a puniſhment | 
preſcribed by by law, that they may know what at they 


have to expect, and not lie at the mercy of an an en- 


raged and deluded 1 populace. It is natural to en- 
quire into the he canſe of this extreme virulence 
againſt a particular claſs of the community, who 
are diſtinguiſhed from others, only by embracing 
a different form and ſyſtem of worſhip. 

In the practice of the moral virtues, it will 


hardly be denied, that they are at leaft as 'exem- 
plary as their neighbours ; while in the more im- 
mediace duties of religion, if there be any diſtince 
tion, it lies in their carrying to a greater height, 
ſentiments of ſeriouſneſs and devotion, . The na- 

ture 
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ture of their public conduct will beſt appear from a 
rapid ſurvey of ſome of thoſe great political events 
in which it has had room to diſplay itſelf; where, 
though our hiſtory has been ranſacked to, ſupply 
invective, it will be ſeen, their. merirs more than 
- compenſate for any errors they may. have commit- 
ted. Their-zeal in oppoſing Charles, has been an /_ 


—— gu eco” — — 


eternal theme of reproach; but it ſhould be 1 be re- 
- membered, that when that reſiſtance firſt toc took — 
place, the parliament conſiſted for the mot pa oft part 
of c churchmen, · and was fully juſtified in its oppo- | 
ſition, by the arbitrary m meaſures of the court. Had | | 
the : pretenſions of. Charles been patiently ac ly acquieſced 
in, our government had lon been deſpotic. | 
What medium might have been found between 
tame ſubmiſſion and open hoſtility, and whether 
matters were not afterwards puſhed. to an extre- 
mity againſt the unfortunate monarch, it is not for 
me to determine, nor does it conrern the vindica- 
tion of Diſſenters. For long before the final ca- 
taſtrophe which iſſued in the king's. death, the f fa- 
vourable intentions of parliament were over-ruled 
by-the e aſcendancy of Cromwell; the. parliament it- 
- ſelf. oppreſſed by his arms, and the influence -e both 


of churchmen and diſſenters, bent under. military 


uſurpation. The. execution. of Charles was. th 
deed of a faction, condemned by the great body 


9 
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of the puritans as a criminal ſeverity. But what» 

"ever blame they may be ſuppoſed to ro have incurred 
on account of their conduct to Charles; the merit 

of reſtoring monarchy in h his f fon was s all their own. 
The entire force of the empire was in their hands 
Monk himſelf of their party; the parliament, the 
army all puritans; yet were they diſintereſted 
enough to call the heir to the throne, and yield the 
reins into his hands, with no other ſtipulation, than 
that of liberty of conſcic conſcience ; ; "which he violated 
with a baſeneſs and ingratitude peculiar to his cha- 
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2 latter end of Charles the Second's reign, the cha- 
| ZZ rafter of his ſucceſſor inſpired a dread of the eſta- 
2 22 'bliſhment of popery, to avert that evil they chear- 


* 


. 2 | be ſhaken by theſe injuries. When towards- the 
7 


. 45 emolument and truſt; an extraordinary inſtance of 


2 2 e dp — vie ws, diſſenters were — [ 
| . l frſt to take the alarm, regarding with e 


WE „ * — an indulgence when it flowed from a — 


1 


racter. All the return he made them for the reco- 
very of his power, conſiſted in depriving two thou- 
ſand of their miniſters, and involving the whole 
body in a perſecution, by which not leſs than ten 
thouſand are ſuppoſed to have periſhed in impriſon- 
ment and want. But their patriotiſm was not to 


fully acquieſced in an excluſion from all places of 


cm) 


power. The zeal with which they 1 in 

bringing about the revolution, and the ardour with 

which they have always eſpouſed its principles, are 

too well known to need any proof, and can only be 

rendered more ſtriking by a contraſt with the con- 

diuct of the high church party. The latter main - 

'Y tained in its utmoſt extent, the doctrine of ve 


— — — — — — —— — 2 


obedience and non-reſiſtance ; were inceſſantly en- 


ur Mn $ 


gaged in intrigues to overturn the revolution, and 


ent and indiſputable tenet of the Engliſh ch 
Whoever wiſhes to aſcertain the exiſtence of thoſe 
arts, by which they embroiled the reign of King 
William, may ſee them diſplayed at large in Bur- 
net's Hiſtory of his own Times. 

Ihe attachment of diſſenters to the houſe of 


Hanover, was ſignalized in a manner too remark- 


teen and forty-five, they ventured on a breach of 


their own body; for which the parliament were re- 


of indemnity. This ſhort ſketch of their political 
conduct, as it is ſufficient to eſtabliſh their loyalty 
beyond ſuſpicion, ſo may it well augment our -fur- 
priſe at the extreme obloquy and reproach with 
which they are treated. Mr. Hume a competent 


2 ee b gag e. N. . 


affirmed the doctrine of divine right to be an n anci-/ 


able to be ſoon forgotten. In the rebellions of fif- 


the law, by raiſing and officering regiments out of 


2 


duced to the awk ward expedient of paſſing an act 


— 
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judge, if ever there was one, of political principles, 


and who was far from being partial to diſſenters, 
candidly confeſſes that to them we are indebted for 
the preſervation of liberty. 

The religious opinions of diſſenters are ſo vari- 
ous, that there 1s perhaps no point in which they 


* are agreed, except in aſſerting the rights of conſci- 


ence e againſt all human controul and authority. 


2 From the time of Queen Elizabeth, under whom 


they began to make their appearance, their views 


Za of religious liberty have gradually extended, com- 


mencing at firſt with a diſapprobation of certain 
rites and ceremonies, the remains of papal ſuper- 
ſtition. Their total ſeparation from the church did 


? __— not take place for more than a century, till deſpair- 
1 ing of ſeeing it erected on a comprehenſive plan, | 


and being moreover perſecuted f for their difference 
of ſentiment, they were com npelled at laſt, reluct- 


432 


antly to withdraw. Having been thus directed by 


a train of events into the right path, the y._ puſhed | 
their principles to their legitimate conſequences, | 


and began to diſcern the i 1mpropriety of all religious 
eſtabliſhments whatever, a ſentiment in which they 
are now nearly united. On this his very account account, how- 
ever, of all men they are leaſt likely to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety; for they claim no other liberty 


than what they wiſh the whole} human race to poſſeſs, 


that 


— 
lr; 


weighty and ſolid. They have remarked, that in 


weight or ſolemnity from human ſanctions; but Will 


3 
that of deciding on every queſtion where conſcience 
is concerned. It is ſufferance they plead for, not _ | 
eſtabliſhment; Protectign, not ſplendour. A diſpo- 2 2 j 
ſition to impoſe their religion on others cannot be 2 | 


ſuſpected 1 in men, whoſe diſtinguiſhing religious te- 72/4 | 
225 ad 


net, is the diſavowal of all human authority. 


Their opinion reſpecting eſtabliſhments is 4 
founded upon reaſons which appear to them 


the three firſt and pureſt ages of religion, the 
church was a ſtranger to any alliance with tempo- 
ral powers; and that far from needing their aid 
chriſtianity never flouriſhed ſo much as while they 
were combined to ſuppreſs it. The protection of 
Conftantine though well intended, diminiſhed from 
its purity, more than it added to its ſplendour. - 
The only pretence for uniting chriſtianity with 
civil government, is the ſupport it yields to the | 
peace and good order of ſociety. But this benefit a Kew 
will be derived from m it, at leaſt in as great a de- Ao «i 
gree, without an eſtabliſhment as with it. Reli- a - 
gion, | if it have any power, operates on the e conſe. 
ence of men. Reſting ſolely on the belief of invi- 
ſible realities, and having for its object the good 


and evil of eterni ity, it can derive no additional 


appear to the moſt advantage upon hallowed 
ground, | remote from the noiſe and tumults o of 
worldly 


2 — 
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: policy. Can it be imagined that a diffenter; 


who believes in divine revelation, does not feel not feel the 
fame moral reſtraints, as if he had received his re- 
ligion from the hands of parliament? Human laws 
may debaſe chriſtianity, but can never improve it: 
and being able to add nothing to its evidence, | they 
can add nothing to its force. 
/ > Happy had it been, however, had civil eſtabliſh 
ments of religion been »/zle/s only, inſtead of be- 
ing productive of the greateſt evils, But when 
chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed by law, it is — to 
give the preference to ſome particular - ſyſtem; and ; 
as the magiſtrate is no better judge of religion than 
others, the chances are as great of his lending his 
ſanction to the falſe as to the true. Splendor and 
emolument muſt likewiſe be in ſome degree at- 
tached to the national church; which are a ſtrong ö 
inducement to its s miniſters to defend i d it, be it ever J 
ſo remote from the truth. T hus error becomes a4 
permanent, and that ſet of opinions w which 
to Prevail when the eſtab! iſhment is t is formed, en. 
tinues in ſpite of ſuperior light an and imp | improvement, | 
to be handed down without alteration from age to 
age. Hence the diſagreement between the public 
creed of the church and the private te ſentiments of | 
its miniſters; an evil growing out of the very very na- 


ture of an hierarchy, and not likely ely to o be — | 


befor C * 


1 


before it brings the clerical character into the ut- 
moſt contempt. Hence the e rapid ſpread of infide- 
lity in various parts « of Eur Europe; a natural and never- 


failing conſequence of the corrupt alliance between 


church and ſtate. Wherever we turn our eyes, we 


ſhall perceive the depreſſion of religion is in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the hierarchy. In 
France, where the eſtabliſhment had attained the 
utmoſt ſplendour, piety had utterly decayed; in 
England, where the hierarchy is leſs ſplendid, more 
remains of the latter; and in Scotland, whoſe na- 


tional church is one of the-pooreſt in the world, a. | 


bitants, than in either of the former. It muſt like- 
wiſe be plain to every obſerver, that piety flouriſhes 
much more among diſſenters, than among the 
members of any eſtabliſhment whateyer. This 
progreſs of things is ſo natural, that nothing ſeems 
wanting in any country, to render the thinking 
part of the people infidels but a ſplendid eſtabliſh- 
ment. It will always ultimately debaſe the cleri- 
cal character, and perpetuate - both in diſcipline 
and doctrine, every error and abuſe. 

Turn a chriſtian ſociety into an eſtabliſhed church, 
and itisnolonger: avoluntary aſſembly fo! forthe worſhip 
of God; it is a powe erful corporation, full of ſuch ſen-⸗ 
timents, and paſſions, as uſually diſtipguiſh thoſe 

| bodies 


greater ſenſe of religion appears among the inha- 
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bodies; a dread of 1 innovation, an attachment to 
abuſes, a propenſity to tyranny and d oppreſſion. 
Hence the convulſions that accompany” religious 
reform, where the truth of the opinions in queſtion 
is little regarded, amidſt the alarm that is felt for, 
the f. plendor, opulence, and power, which they 
are the means of ſupporting. To this alliance of 


3 ů — — — — —U— — 


_ . chriſtianity with civil power, is it owing that ec- 
24 cleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents a chaos of crimes; and- 
that the progreſs of religious opinions, which left 
0 itſelf had been calm and ſilent, . be tra 4 

— blood. 

God Among the evils n the aliance of 4 
and ſtate, it is not the leaſt that it begets a noti« a notion 
of their intereſts having ſome kind of inſeparable 
though myſteri rious connexion; and that they who 


0 are e diſſatisfied w with the one, muſt be enemies to 
. 


— 


the other. other. Our very language is tinctured with 
this deluſion, in which church and king are blended 
together with an arrogance that ſeems copied from 
Cardinal Woolſey's Ego et rer meus, I and my 
| king; as if the eſtabliſhment were of more conſe- 
quence than the ſovereign who repreſents the col- 
lective majeſty of the ſtate, Let the interference 
of civil power be withdrawn, and the animoſity of 
fects will ſubſide for want of materials to inflame inflame it, 


. 


lar will ar any man | ſuſpect his ; neighbour for bein being 
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of a different religion more than for being of a:dif- | 
ferent- complexion from himlelf. The practice of 
toleration it is true has much abated the violence 
of thoſe convulſions which, for more than a century 
from the beginning of the reformation, ſhook 
Europe to its baſe; but the ſource and ſpring of 
intolerance is by no means exhauſted. The ſteam | 
from that infernal pit will iſſue through the cre- 
vices, untill they are filled | up with the . all 0 
human eſtabliſhments. 

The alliance e between church and ſtate i is in a 
political poi Point a of view extremely ſuſpicious, and 
much better fitted to the genius of an arbitrary 
than a free government. To the former it may | 
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yeild a powerful ſupport; to the latter it muſt 
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erer prove da dangerous. The ſpiritual ſubmiſſion it = 
<= 


exacts is unfavourable to mental vigour, and pre- 
pares the Way for a ſervile acquieſcence in the 
encroachments 0! of civil authority. This is ſo cor- 
reſpondent with fats, that the epithet high church 
when applied to politics is familiarly uſed is in gur 


language to convey. the notion of arbitrary max -· | 
| ims of government. The zealous abettors of free- 


dom have always looked on hierarchical preten-" 
ſions with a jealous eye. 1 


branch of moral virtue, chriſtianity will under every 
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form be ſure to enforce it; for among the various 

ſects and parties into which its profeſſion 1 is divid- 

A there ſubſiſts an entire agreement reſpecting 

ne moral duties it preſeribes. To ſelect there- 

fore and endow a particular order of cletgy to teach 

the duties of ſubmiſſion is uſeleſs as a mean to 

ſecure the peace of foctety, though well fitted to 

produce a laviſh ſubjection. Miniſters of that 

© / deſcription, conſidering themſelves as allies of the 
| . 2 242, Nate, yet having no civil department, will be diſpo- 
3 o a #4 Good ſed on all occaſions to ſtrike in with the current of 
| {7 32 the court; nor are they likely to confine the obliga- 
don to obedience within any juſt or reaſonable 
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| F994 Aer ſooth, inflame, or miſlead the people. 
e. fel, Theſe are the evils which in my opinion attach 
| e, 22 io civil eſtabliſhments, of chriſtianity. They are 
... indeed often mitigated by the virtue of their mem - 

ö bers, and among the Engliſh clergy in particular, 


. reer They will inſenfibly become an army of 
b 2 # 2 — Depending as s they every where | 


"be exalted too 2 for their emolument, no nor can 
| any better inſtruments be contrived for the accom- 
fl CORE pliſmment of arbitrary defigns. Their compact and 
| n . 7 __, united d form, compoling a chain of various inks | 
it VS += which hang hangs ſuſpended f from the throne, admirably | 

2 222 A fies them for conveying” t that en that. may 5 
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as ſplendid examples, of virtue, and talents might 

be produced as any which the annals of human 

nature can Außen but in all our r reaſonings con- — 
cerning men, we muſt bay it down as A maxim, chat 
greater, part t are moulded by circumſtances, If we 
wiſh to fee the true ſpirit of an hierarchy, we have 
i only to attend to the conduct of what is uſually. 

termed the high church party, ; 

While. they had ſufficient influence w with che 
legiſlature, they impelled it to | perſecute ; and now 
that a more enlightened, ſpirit_has brought that 
expedient into diſgrace, they turn to the people, ,- — 

1 and endeavour to inflame their minds by the arts arts” 6 4 ,. 1 
of calumny, and detraction. When the  dillemersy/ | 
applied for. the repeal peal of the corporation and teſt- HL , 
acts, an alarm was ſpread of the church being in- — 
danger, and their chin was defeated. From the _—_— | | 


late oppoſition of the Biſhops to the repeal of the 7 * "2 


penal ſtatutes, we learn they have loſt the power 4 Ae, 
rather than the inclination 1 to perſecute, or e 
be happy t to aboliſh the monuments of a fpi hey — = 
ceaſed to o. he. The. nonſenſe and abſurdity 
compriſed in that part of our laws would move # H- = 21 | 
laughter in a company of peaſants, but nothing is . 2 
thought mean or contemplible which is capable of 

being forged i into a weapon 0 of hoſtility, againſt diſ- 
ſenters. To r laws which there is no in- 
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| tention to execute, is certainly the way to bring 
ln into conteimpt; but the truth is, that unwilling 
to relinquiſh the right of perſecution, though they 
have no immediate opportunity of exerting it, 
they retain theſe ſtatutes as a body in reſerve, ready 
to be brought into the field on the firſt occaſion 
that ſhall offer. 

The prejudice entertained againſt us, is not the 
work of a day, but the accumulation of ages, flow- 
ing from the fixed antipathy of a numerous and po- 
werful order of men, diſtributed through all t the 
claſſes of ſocie iety; nor is it eaſy to conceive to what 
a pitch popular reſentment may be inflamed, by 
artful management and contrivance. Our ſituation: 
- inthis reſpect bears a near reſemblance to that of 

primitive chriſtians, againſt whom though in them- 

ſelves the moſt inoffenſive of mankind, the malice 
of the populace was directed, to a ſtill greater de- 
gree, by ſimilar arts and upon ſimilar principles. 
The clamour of the fanatic rabble, the devout exe- 
cration of diſſenters will remind the reader of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory of the exceſſes of pagan ferocity, 
when the people inſtigated by their prieſts were 
{wont to exclaim, chriftianas ad leones. There is the 
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{ leſs hope of this animoſity being allayed from it's 
2 ariſen from permanent cauſes. That chriſ- 
| —_— is a ſimple inſtitution, unallied to worldly 


power, 
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power, that a church is a voluntary ſociety, inveſted 

with a right to chuſe its own officers, and acknow- | 

ledging no head but Jeſus Chriſt, that miniſters | 

are brethren whoſe emolument ſhould be confin- 

ed to the voluntary contributions of the people, 

are maxims drawn from ſo high an authority that 
11 it may well be apprehended the church is doomed | 
to vaniſh before them. Under theſe circumſtances, 
whatever portion of talents or of worth diſſenters 
may poſſeſs, ſerves only to render them more 
hated, becauſe more formidable. Had they mere- 
ly revelled with the wanton, and drunk with the 
drunken; had they been cloathed wich curſes; 
they might have been honoured and eſteemed not- 
withſtanding as true ſons of the church ; but their 
diſſent is a crime too indelible in the eyes of their 
enemies, for any virtue to alleviate, or any merit to 
efface. 

Till the teſt buſineſs was agitated, however, we 
were not aware of our labouring under ſuch a 
weight of prejudice. Confiding in the mildneſs of 

the times, and conſcious that every tract af reſent- 
ment was vaniſhed from our own breaſts, we 
fondly imagined thoſe of churchmen were ecually 
replete with ſentiments of generoſity and candour, 
We accordingly ventured on a renzwal of our: 
claim as men and as citizens; but had not proceed- 


ed 


1 

ed far before we were aſſailed with the bittereſt re- 
proaches. The innocent deſign of relieving our- 
ſelyes from a diſgraceful proſcription was conſtrued 
by our enemies into an attack on the church and 
ſtate. Their oppoſition was both more violent ahd 
more formidable than was expected. They let let 
us ſee, that however languidly the flame of their 
devotion may burn, that of reſentment it and _party 
ſpirit,” like veſtal fire, muſt never be extinguiſhed 
in their temples. Calumnies continued to be x pro- 
| pagated, till they produced the riots at Birming- 
ham, that ever memorable æra in the annak of 
bigotry and fanaticiſm when Europe beheld with 
| aſtoniſhment and regret, the outrage ſuſtained by 
; philoſophy, in the moſt nlightened of countries, 
and in the firſt of her ſons! When we hear fuch 
exceſſes as theſe juſtified and applauded, - we ſeem 
to be falling back a pace i Into the darkneſs of of the 
middle lle ages. | 

The connection between civil and — u- 
berty is too intimate to make it ſurpriſing that 
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they who are attached to the one, ſhould | be friendly 
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to the other. The diſſenters have accordingly 
ſeldom failed to lend their ſupport to men, who 
ſeemed likely to reſtore the vigour of à ſinking 
conſtitution. Parliamentary reform has been che- 
riſhed by them with an ardour equal to its import- 

ance. 
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ance. This part of their character inflames op- 
poſition ſtill farther ; and affords a pretext to their 
enemies for overwhelming the cauſe of liberty 
under an obnoxious name. But the reproach on this 
head is felt as an honour when it appears by their 
conduct . they deſpair of attacking liberty with 
ſucceſs, while the reputation of diſſenters remains 
undiminiſhed. The enmity of the vicious is the 
teſt, of virtue. it & 

Diſſenters are reproached with the appellation of 
republicans : but the truth of the charge has 
neither appeared from facts, or been ſupported by 
any reaſonable evidence. Among them as among 
other clafſes (and in no greater proportion) there 
are. perſons to be found no doubt, who without any 
hoſtility to the preſent government prefer in theory 
a republican to a monarchical form; a point on 
which the moſt enlightened men in all ages have 
entertained very different opinions. In a govern- 
ment like ours, conſiſting of three fimple elements, 
as this variety of ſentiment may naturally be ex- 
pected to take place, ſo if any predilection be felr 
toward one more than another, that partiality ſeems 
moſt commendable which inclines to the republi- 
can part. At moſt it is only the love of liberty to 
exceſs. The mixture of monarchy and. nobility 
s ps ie as it gives regularity, order anc 0 
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* ſtability 
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of che abſurd conduct of the legiſlature. Expoſed 
to pains and penalties, excluded from all offices 
of truſt, proſcribed by the ſpirit of the preſent 


they muſt be more than men if they felt no reſent- 
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ment, or were paſſionately « devoted to the ruling 
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powers. *To expect affection in return for in r injury, 
is to gather where they have not ſcattered, and 


of diſſenters 1s not ſo abject a: as to prompt to 
E . 2 ts worſhip the conſtitution through fe fear. Yet as they 


ue Sa07'-have not forgotten the benefits it imparted and the 
An 3 it afforded till of late, they are too much 


its friends to fatter i its defects, or de! defend i its abuſes. 
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to its original principles. 

In recent diſplays of loyalty they muſt acknow- 
ledge themſelves extremely defective. They have 
never plundered their neighbours to ſhew their 
attachment to the King: nor has their zeal for 
religion ever broke out into oaths and execrations. 
They have not ptoclaimed their reſpect for regular 
government by a breach of the laws ; or attempted 


to 
# 


ſtability to popular freedom. Were we however 
without any proof to admit, that diſſenters are 


more tinctured with republican principles than 
others, it might be conſidered as the natural effect 


reign, menaced and inſulted wherever they appear, 


7 AP where they have not ſown. The ſuperſti ition 
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to maintain tranquillity by riots. Theſe beautiful 
ſpecimens of loyalty belong to the virtue and mo- 
deration of the high church party alone, with whoſe * 
character they perfectly correſpond. | 

In a ſcurrilous paper which has been lately cir- 
culated with malignant induſtry, the diſſenters at 
large, and Dr. Price in particular, are accuſed with 
ſtrange effrontery of having involved us in the 
American War; when it is well known they ever 
ſtood aloof from that ſcene of guilt and blood. 
Had their remonſtrances been regarded, the 
calamities of that war had never been incurred; 
but what is of more conſequence in the eſtimation 
of anonymous ſcribblers, there would have re- 
mained one lie leſs to ſwell the nen of am 
falſehoods. | 

From the joy which diſſenters hav ede at 
the French revolution it has been moſt abſurdly in- 
ferred, that they wiſh for a ſimilar event in Eng- 
land; without conſidering that ſuch a concluſion is 
a libel on the Britiſh Conſtitution, as it muſt pro- 
ceed on a ſuppoſition that our government is as 
deſpotic as the ancient monarchy of France. To 
imagine the feelings muſt be the ſame when the 
objects are ſo different, ſnews a moſt Wr 
degree of malignity and folly. 

Encompaſſed as diſſenters are by r nia 

_-” reproach, 
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reproach, they have till the fatisfaction to reflet 
that theſe have uſually been the lot of diſtinguiſhed 
virtue; and that in the corrupt ſtate of men's in- 
tereſts and paſſions, the unpopularity of a cauſe 1s 
rather a preſumption of its excellence. | 
They will be ſtill more happy if the frowns of 
the world ſhould be the means of reviving that 
ſpirit of evangelical piety which once diſtinguiſhed 
them ſo highly. Content if they can gain protec- 
tion, without being fo romantic as to aſpire to 
; praiſe; they will continue firm, I doubt not in 
thoſe principles which they have hitherto acted on- 
unſeduced by rewards and unſhaken by dangers. 
From the paſſions of their enemies, they will ap- 
peal to the judgment of poſterity ; a more impar- 
tial tribunal. Above all, they will calmly await 
the deciſion of the great Judge, bofore whom both 
they and their enemies muſt appear, and the ſprings 
and ſources of their mutual animoſity be laid open; 
when the clouds of miſrepreſentation being ſcatter- 
ed, it will be ſeen they are a virtuous and oppreſſed 
people, who are treading, though with unequal 
ſteps, in the path of thoſe illuſtrious prophets, apo- 
ſtles, and martyrs, of whom the world was not 
worthy. In the mean time they are far from en- 
vying the popularity and applauſe which may be 
- | acquired 


. 
acquired in a contrary courſe; eſteeming the re- 
proaches of freedom above the ſplendours of ſervi- 
tude. 


SECTION V. 


On the Cauſes of the Preſent Diſcontents. 


E have arrived, it is a melancholy truth - 
| which can no longer be concealed, we have 

at length arrived at that criſis when nothing but 

ſpeedy and effectual reform can fave us from 
| ruin. An amendment in the repreſentation /is 
wanted, as well to ſecure the liberty we alread) 
poſſeſs, as to open the way for the removal of thoſe 
abuſes, which pervade every branch of the admi- 
niſtration. The accumulation of debt. and. taxes, Was 7 
to a degree unexampled in any other age or 72 . 
country, has ſo augmented the influence _ the eee 
crown, as to to deſtroy the _equipoiſe and balance of 
the conſtitution. The original deſign of the 
funding ſyſtem which commenced in the reign of 7 Ll! 4 
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King William, was to give ſtability to the revolu- 


tion, by engaging | the monied intereſt to embark on. 
its bottom. It immediately advanced the influence 
of the crown, which the Whigs then exalted as 


much as as poſſible, as a countervail to the inte reſt of 
the pretender. 


be better deſcribed than in the language of Boling- 
broke. Few men, ſays he, at that time looked 
« forward enough to foreſee the conſequences of the 
ce new conſtitution of the revenue, that was ſoon 
« afterwards formed; nor of the method of the 
a funding ſyſtem that immediately took place; 
ce which abſurd as they are, have continued ſince, 
« till it has become ſcarce poſſible to alter them, 
pe Few people, I fay, foreſaw how the multiplication 
« of taxes, and the creation of funds would increaſe 
« yearly the power of the crown, and bri bring our 
«c liberties by a natural and ne neceſſary Progreſſion 
into more real, though | leſs apparent dan danger, 
er than they were in before the revolution; a due 
« reflexion on the experience of other ages and 
« countries, would have pointed out national cor- 
eruption as the natural and neceſſary conſequence 


ſo yaſt a revenue; and alſo, the loſs of liberty as 
* the 


The miſchief of this ſhort-ſighted policy cannot 
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* of inveſting the crown with the management of 
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c the natural * neceſſary . of rational 
tc corruption “.“ 

If there be any truth in theſe reflections, how 
much muſt our apprehenſions be heightened by the 
prodigious augmentation of revenue and debt, ſince 
the time of George the Firſt, What a harveſt has 
been reaped from the ſeeds of corruption then 
ſown ! The revenue is now upwards of ſeventeen 
millions, and though nine are employed to pay the 
intereſt of the national debt, this is ſmall conſola- 
tion, when we reflect that t that debt 1s the remnant 


of waſteful, deſtructive wars, and that till there is a 
change in the ſyſtem, we are continually liable to 


which ſeventeen millions of money muſt flow into { 
the treaſury, the legion of officers 1t--creates, the 
patronage its expehditure on the ſeveral branches 
of the adminiſtration ſu ſupplies, have rendered the 
influence of the crown nearly abſolute and deciſive. 
The controul of parliament ſinks inks under this preſ- 
ſure into formality: the balance of the different 
orders becomes a mere theory, which ſerves to im- 
poſe upon ignorance, and varniſh corruption. 


There is no 1 in the ſrate that can act as 3 
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Letter ii. on the Study of Hiſtory. | 


ſufficient 
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ſimilar calamities. The multiplied channels through 2. 5 


SF. 
 fuſfcient antagoniſt to the ſilent irreſiſtible force of 
royal patronage. | 


Ine Intyuence me. crown . N 
revenue 1s more dangerous than prerogative, i in 


propor tion as cor ruption operates after a More 


concealed manner than force. A violent act of 
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Prerogative is ſenſibly felt, and creates an alarm; 
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but it is the nature of corruption to lay appre- 
henſion aſleep, and to effect its purpoſes while 
the forms of liberty remain undiſturbed, The 
firſt employs force to enſlave the people: the 
ſecond employs the people to enſlave themſelves. 
The moſt determined enemy to freedom can wiſh. 
for nothing more than the continuance of preſent 
abuſes. While the ſemblance of repreſentation 
can be maintained, while popular deluſion can be 
kept up, he will ſpare the extremities of liberty, 
He aims at a higher object that of un at 0 | 
earl. | 
A fatal lethargy has long been ſpreading 
amongſt us, attended as is natural, with a prevail- 
ing diſpoſition both in and out of parliament, to 
treat plans of reform with contempt. After the 
acceſſion, place and penſion bills were frequently 
paſſed by the conimons, though rejected by the 

lords ; nothing of that nature 1s now ever attempt- 
4. 9 ed. A ſtanding army in time of peace was a ſub- 
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ject of — complaint, and is expreſely pro» / 
vided againſt by the bill of rights: it is now be- 
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come a part of the conſtitution; for though the 


CESS 


nomigal direction be placed in parliament, the 
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mutiny | bill paſſes as a matter of courſe, the for- 
ces are _neyer diſbanded ; the more completely to 
detach them from the community, barracks are 
erected; and martial law is eſtabliſhed in its utmoſt 


ſeverity. If freedom can ſurvive this expedient, 


copied from the practice of foreign deſpots, it 


will be an inſtance of unexampled goad fortune. 


Mr. Hume terms it a mortal diſtemper _in_the 


Britiſh conſtitution — which it muſt inevitably 
periſh. | 

To whatever cauſe it . owing, it is certain the 
meaſures of adminiſtration have for many years 
paſt, leaned ſtrongly towards arbitrary power. 


11 


The deciſion on the Middleſex electton was a blow. 


aimed at the vitals of the conſtitution, Before the 
people had time to recover from their panic, they 
were plunged into the American war—a war of 
pride and ambition, and ending in. humiliation 
and diſgrace. The ſpirit of the government 1s ſo 
well underſtood, that the moſt viclent even of the 
clergy, are contenr to drop their animoſity, to turn 
their affections into a new channel, and to devote 
to the houſe of Hanover, the flattery and the 

zeal 
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zeal by which they ruined the race of Stuart. 
The cannot be a clearer ſymptom o of the de- 


cay ay of liberty than the dread of ſpeculative 
opinions; ; which i is at preſent carried to a length 
in this nation that can ſcarcely be exceeded. En- 
gliſhmen were accuſtomed till of late, to make 
political ſpeculation the amuſement of leiſure, and 


the. employment of genius : they are now taught to 


fear it more than death. Under the torpid touch 


of deſpotiſm the patriotic. ſpirit has ſhrunk into 
a narrow compals; confined to gaze with admi- 
ration on the proceedings of .parliament, and liſ- 
ten to the oracles of the miniſter with ſilent ac- 
quieſcence, and pious awe. Abuſes are facred, 
and the pool of corruption muſt putrify in peace. 
Perſons who a few years back were clamorous for 
reform, are making atonement for having been 
betrayed into any appearance of virtue, by a 
quick return to their natural character. Is not the 
kingdom peopled with ſpies and informers? Are 
not inquiſitorial tribunals erected in every corner 
of the land? . A ſtranger who beholding a whole 


nation filled with alarm ſhould enquire the cauſe 


of the commotion, would be a little ſurpriſed on 
being informed that inſtead of any appearance of 
inſurrections or plots, a pamphlet only had been 
publiſhed. In a government upheld by ſo im- 

menſe 
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1 a revenue and boaſting a conſtitution de- 
clared to be the envy of the world, this abject 
diſtruſt of its own power, is more than a million 
lectures on corruptions and abuſes. The wiſdom 
of ages, the maſter-piece of human policy, -com- 
plete in all its parts, and that needs no reformation, 
can hardly ſupport itſelf againſt a ſixpenny pam- 
phlet, devoid of truth or ability! To require 
ſycophants to bluſh, is exacting too great a depar- 
ture from the decorum of their character; but 
common ſenſe might be expected mm, after 
ſhame is extinguiſhed. 

Whoever ſeriouſly contemplates the orefent in- 
fatuation of the people, and the character of their 
leaders, will be tempted to predict the ſpeedy 
downfal: of liberty. They cheriſh to exceſs the 
forms, while they repreſs the ſpirit of the conſti- 
tution: they perſecute freedom and adorn i its ſe- 
pulchre. When corruption has ſtruck its roots ſo 
deep, it may be doubted whether even the li- 
berty of the preſs be not of more detriment than 
advantage. The prints which are the common 
ſources of information, are replete with falſehood; 
virtue is calumniated; and hardly any characters 


ſafe 1 from their blaſt, but thoſe whom infamy can- 
not ſink lower. The greater part, no doubt, are 


in the pay of miniſtry, or their adherents. Thus 
2 Pe delu- 
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deluſion ſpreads, and the people are ĩnſtructed to 
confourtd anarchy with reform, their friends with 
their oppreſſors. | 

Who can hear without indignant contempt; the 
miniſters annual eulogium on the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. Is the parliament ſo ignorant then 
that it needs to go to ſchool every ſeſſion to 
learn thoſe elements of political knowledge which 
every Briton underſtands? Or is the nature of 
the Britiſh conſtitution a ſecret in the breaſt of 
the miniſtry to be opened with che budget. get. In- 
diſputible excellence wants no encomium ; but 
this flattery is intended to bury in an admi- 


— — — 
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ration of its merit, all remembrance of its de- 
ſects. Whatever remains of beauty or vigour it 
poſſeſſes, are held in no eſtimation but as they 
produce an acquieſcence in abuſes. It is its im- 
perfections only miniſters admire ; its corruptions 
that folace them. The topics of their encomi- 
um are as abſurd as the purpoſe is infamous. 
The flouriſhing ſtate of trade and manufactures 
is diſplayed in proof of the unequalled excellence of 
the Britiſn conſtitution, without reflecting that a 


temporary decay will N with equal force an 
home concluſion. For if we owe preſent proſ- 


perity to the nature of the government, recent ca- 
lamities muſt be traced to the fame ſource, and 
ES that 
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that conſtitution which is now affirmed to be the 
beſt, muſt be allowed during the , American war 
to have been the worſt, That there is a connection 
between commercial proſperity and the e nature of 
a government muſt be admitted; but-its operation 
is gradual and ſlow, not felt from, year to _year, 
but to be traced by the compariſon. of one age 
and country with another. But allowing that gur 
wealth may increaſe along with. the increaſe of a- 
buſes, the nation we hope is not. ſo ſordid as to 
look 1 upon wealth as the ſupreme good ; however 
well that idea may correſpond with the views of a 
miniſtry, who ſeem determined to leave us no . | 
other. Freedom, as it animates inc y | 2 
ing its rewards, opens a path to wea! wealth ; but 22 N 
chat wealth be ſuffered to debaſe a people, and ren- c. £ feb) 
der them venal and dependant, it will filently con- 
duct. them back again to miſery and e — 


of Jeparting liberty. Her vaſt vaſt wealch was 2 — 


diment that remained on the the turning of the tide. Ur 2 
It is. fingular enough, but I hope not ominous, Pt 7 | 


| e chat the flattery beſtowed by the pocts of antiquity © 


on the ruling powers, reſembles in every thing, but. 


its elegance, the adulation of modern ſycophants. 
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topics with which Horace adorned the praiſes of 
| Auguſtus :' 20 but the 1 of Tacitus 


_ 


I ſeeds of ruin. The floried bloom but ill concealed 
4 7 that fatal malady which preyed upon the vitals. 
* | Between the period of national honour and com- 
4 i 22 plete degeneracy, their 1s uſuaſſy an interval of 
WL -- 4 national vanity, during which examples of virtue 
| \ are recounted and admired without being imitated. | 
The Romans were never more proud of their an- 
ceſtors than when they ceaſed to reſemble them. 
2 Gn From being the freceſt and moſt high ſpirited peo- | 
ple in the world, they ſuddenly fell into the tameſt 
— .d. and moſt abject ſubmiſſion. Let not the name of 
22 “Britons, my countrymen, too much elate you; nor | 
'F 1 ever think yourfelves ſafe while you abate one jot ot | 
_ of that holy jealouſy by which your liberties have 
1 been hitherto ſecured. The richer the inheritance 
bequeathed you, , the more it merits your care for 
its preſervation. The poſſefſion muſt be continu- 
ed by the ſpirit, with which it vas acquired at | 
firſt; and as it was gained by vigilance it will be 
loſt | by ſupineneſs. A degenerate race repoſe on 
the merit of their forefathers; the virtuous create a — 
fund of their wn. The former look back upon 
their anceſtors to hide their ſhame: the latter look 
forward to poſterity to levy a tribute of admiration. | 
— | 3 
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In vain will you confide in the _ of a free 

conſtitution. Unleſs you reanimate rms 

with freſh vigour, they will be — "vt 

morials of what you once ce were, ang haunt you 

with" the ſhade of departed liberty. A ſilent 

ſtream of corruption poured over the whole 

| land, has tainted nearly every branch of the 
adminiſtration with decay. Without departing 
from the ſubmiſſion of private citizens, without 
diſturbing in the leaſt the eſtabliſhed order of 
the ſtate, on your temperate but manly exer- 
tions, depend the happineſs and freedom of the 
lateſt poſterity. Your path is plain and open, 
and you are happily exempt from the neceſſity 
of employing any other means than thoſe which 
precedent has ſanctioned, and the laws pre- 
ſeribed. That Aſſembly which fits by right of 
repreſentation, will be little inclined to oppoſe 
your will, expreſſed in a firm deciſive manner. | 
You may be deafened by clamour, miſled by 
ſophiſtry, or weakened by djviſion:' but you 
cannot be deſpiſed with impunity. A vindidctive 
miniſtry may hang the terrors of eximinal ꝑro- 
ſecution over the | heads of a fe with ſucceſs; 
but at their peril will they attempt to intimidate 
a nation. The trick of aſſociations, of pretend- -— 2 


ed plots and ſilent — will oppoſe a 
feeble 
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feeble barrier to the impreſſion of th * 


mind. 
The theory of the conſtitution in a number of 


the moſt important particulars is at preſent-a ſa- 
tire on the. prattice. The theory provides the re- 
ſponſibility of miniſters as a check to the exe- 
cution of ill deſigns: but in reality we behold 
the baſeſt of tribe, retreat from the ruin of their 
country, loaded with honours and with ſpoils. 
Theory tells us the parliament is free and in- 
dependent: experience, there is reaſon to fear, 
will correct the miſtake by ſhewing its ſubſer- 
vience to the crown. We learn from the firſt, 
the legiſlature is choſen by the unbiaſſed voice 


of all who can be ſuppoſed to have a will of 


their own; we learn from the laſt, the pretended 
electors are but a handfull of the people, who 
are never leſs at their own diſpoſal than in the 
buſineſs of election. The theory holds out 


equal benefits to all, and equal liberty, without 


any other diſcrimination. than that of a good 
and bad ſubjeQ: its practice brands with proſ- 
cription and diſgrace a numerous claſs of inha- 
bitants on account of their religion. In theory 
the ſeveral orders of the ſtate are a check on 
each other; but corruption has oiled the wheels 


of that machinery, harmonized its motions, and 
enabled 
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enabled it to bear with united preſſure on the 
happineſs of the people. 

The principal remedy for the diſeaſes of the 
ſtate is undoubtedly a reform in parliament; 


from which, as a central point, inferiour im- 
provements may iſſue; but as I have already 
treated on that ſubje& at large, I ſhall not 


infiſt on it here. I cannot cloſe this pam- 
phlet, however, without adverting for a moment, 


to a few of the principal objects which well 


merit the attention of the legiſlature. 


On abuſes in the church, it is to little pur- 
poſe to expatiate, as they are too numerous 


to be detailed, and too inveterate to be cor- 
rected. Unleſs it be a maxim that honeſty 
will endanger | her exiſtence, her creeds ought 
in all reaſon to correſpond with the ſenti- 
ments of her members. The world, it is to be 
feared, will be little edified by the example 


of a church, which in compelling its miniſters 
to ſubſcribe opinions that few of them believe, 


is a diſcipline of fraud. Nor is the collection 


of tithes calculated to ſoften the odium. As a 


mode of union with the pariſhioners, they are 
fruitful of contention ; as a reſtraint on the 
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as a remnant of the jewith Jaw, ſuperſtitious 4 


abſurd- 
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abſurd. True magniminity would  inſtru@'the 

clergy to recede from a claim which they will 

probably be compelled ſhortly to relinquiſh. 

But no reform, it ſeems, muſt take place in the 

church any more than in the ſtate, that its cor- 

ruptions may keep my with the N wg its 

. ally. 

| . 2 "The condition of the: poor in this country calls 
| for compaſſion and redreſs. Many of them, 
through the want of mental improvement, are 

ſunk almoſt-beneath the level of humanity ; and 

their hard-carned pittance is ſo diminiſhed by 

taxes, that it is, with the utmoſt difficulty they 

can nouriſh their children, and utterly impoſſible 

to afford them education. The poor laws en- 


| * be for their relief, by confining their in- 


2 duſtry to a particular ſpot, and denying a pri- 
E... 
85 . vilege common to the beaſts of the foreſt of 


chuſing the place they ſhall ſtarve in, are an 
accumulated oppreſſion. Were induſtry allow- 
ed to find its level, were the poor laws abo- 
liſhed, and a ſmall proportion of that expence 
which ſwells the tide of corruption, the ſplen- 
dours of the great, and the miſeries of war 
beſtowed on the inſtrulion of the common 
people, the happy effects would deſcend to the 
remoteſt poſterity, and open a proſpect which 

| | humanity 
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humanity might delight to anticipate. Civil 
government like every other bleſſing has a cer- 
tain natural price at which it - ought to be eſti. 


mated; nor ſhould more be diverted towards 
it, than its objełt preſcribes, In England we 
have been addirlg wheel to wheel, and ſpring 
to ſpring, till we have rendered the machine 
far too complicated; forgetting in the midſt 
of wars, negotiations and factious diſputes, that 


Os” — —— —— — 
— — 


the true end of government is; the happinels 
of the people, We have liſtened to every 
breeze that moves along t the ſurface of Europe, 
and deſcried danger from n afar; but deaf to the 
complaints of the poor, have beheld Ignorance». 
wretchedneſs, and barbarity multiply at home, 
without the ſmalleſt, regard. Is it poſſible to 
behold with patience the numberleſs tribe of 
placeman, penſioners, and ſycophants who are 
enriched at the public expence; a noxigus 
| ſpawn engendered by the corruptions of .go- 
vernment, and nouriſhed by the diſeaſes. Were 
our immenſe revenue conducive to the main- 
tenance of royal dignity, or proportioned to 
the exigencies of the ſtate, it would be borne 
with pleaſure; but at preſent, it bids fair to be 
rather the purchaſe of our ſervitude 


R Our 


. 
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Our laws in order to become a proper rule 
of civil life, much want reviſion and amend- 
ment. They are moreover never promulgated. 
For this omiſſion Judge Blackſtone aſſigns a 
very curious reaſon: That being enacted by our 
* repreſentatives, every man is ſuppoſed in the 


E eye of the law, to be preſent in the legiſla- 


« ture.” It would be an improvement on this 
delegated knowledge of the law, if the penalty 
were alſo delegated; and criminals puniſhed by 
repreſentation. The laws in their preſent ſtate, 
are ſo piled into volumes, encumbered with 
precedents, and perplexed with intricacies, that 
they are often rather a ſnare than a guide, and 
are a fruitful fource of the injuſtice they are 
intended to prevent. The expence is as for- 


midable as the penalty; nor is it to any pur- 


poſe to ſay they are the ſame to the poor as to 
the rich, while by their delay, expence, and 
perplexity they are placed on an eminence, 
which opulence only can alcend. The com- 
mendation beſtowed by foreigners ſo liberally 
on Engliſh zuriſprudence was never extended 


to our municipal code; which is confuſed, per- 


plexed, and ſanguinary in the extreme; but to 
the trial by jury, and the dignified impartiality 


which marks the conduct of judges. For want 
of 
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of gradual improvements to enable it to keep 
pace with the progreſs of ſociety, the moſt uſe- 
ful operations of law are clouded by fictions.* 

: Theſe are a few only of the maladies which 


indicate a bad habit of the political body: nor 


can a true eſtimate be made of our ſituation ſo 
much by adverting to particular evils, as by an 
attention to the general aſpect of affairs. The 
preſent criſis, in my apprehenſion, is the full. 
eſt of terror and of danger, we have ever ex- 
perienced. In the extenſion of exciſe laws, in 


the erection of barracks, in the determined ad- 


herence to abuſes, diſplayed by parliament, in 
the deſertion of pretended patriots, the ſpread of 
arbitrary principles, the tame ſubdued ſpirit of 
the nation, we behold the ſeeds of political ruin 


quickening into life. The ſecurities of liberty, 
as was long ſince remarked by Dr. Price, have 


given way; and what remains is little more than 


an indulgence which cannot continue long when 
it ceaſes to be cheriſhed in the affeRions of the 


people. The little of publick virtue that ſtill 
ſubſiſts, is no match for diſciplined armies of 
corruption. The people are periſhing for lack of 


dee an excellent publication on this ſubjeR entitled Ju- 
ridical Eſſays, by Mr. Randall. 
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knowledge. Diſquieted by imaginary alarms, 
inſenſible to real danger that awaits them, they 
are taught to court that ſervitude, which will 
be a ſource of miſery to themſelves, and to poſ- 
terity. | | 10 

Deplorable as the proſpedct is, a precarious hope 
may be founded, perhaps, on the magnitude of 
abuſes. There is, it has often been remarked, 
an ultimate point both of elevation, and de- 
preſſion in the affairs of Kingdoms to which 
when they arrive_they begin to turn of their 
own accord, and to fall back into their ancient 

channels. We are certainly entitled to all the 
comfort that conſideration is capable of afford- 
ing. Taxation can hardly be more oppreſſive, 
repreſentation more venal and inadequate, the 
influence of the people more extinguiſhed, or 
falſehood and deception more triumphant than 
they are at preſent. 

There is alſo another circumſtance- attending 
the preſent criſis, which if we are wiſe enough 
to improve it, may be of the utmoſt advantage, 
Of the numberleſs political parties which have 
hitherto diſtracted our attention, and divided 
our attachment, there now remain but two;“ 
the patrons of corruption, and the friends of 


c J- 


of government to ripen into” arbitrary power; 
and they who are anxious to bring back the 
conſtitution to its original principles. The co- 
lours by which they are diſtinguiſhed are too 
bold and ſtrong to be ever confounded, or if 
there could be any poffible embarraſſment in 
the choice, the miniſtry have condeſcended to 
remove that obſcurity, by purſuing an intereſt 
not only diſtin& from, but directly oppoſed to, 
that of the people. The clamour of Whigs and | 
Tories hath happily ſubſided; and pretended | 
patriots are at length ſo kind as to unmaſk be- | 
fore the people, and ſtand forth in their native 
character, the objects of juſt deteſtation. We 
cannot wiſh for better leſſons of public virtue 
than is ſurniſhed by the contraſt of their vices. 
On the preſent war, until the views of the 
miniſtry are more unſolded, it behoves me to 
ſpeak with tenderneſs and referve. If nothing 
more be intended than the maintenance of na- 
tional honour, and the faith of treaties, it will 
merit the warmeſt ſupport of every well wiſher 
to his country. But if the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the ancient government of France be any part 
of the object; if it be a war with freedom, a 
confederacy of Kings againſt the rights « of man; 


& 
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can be inflicted on Great Britain; and were. 
there any truth in tales of. incantation, to be- 
hold us engaged in ſuch. a cauſe, were enough 
to diſturb the repoſe of our anceſtors, and 
move the aſhes of the, dead! The ſteps. pre- 
paratory to the war, the inflamed' paffions, and 
the character of our allies, afford an ill omen 
of the temper with which it will be conducted. 
The pretence reſpecting the Netherlands cer- 
tainly entitles the miniſtry to the praiſe of con- 
ſiſtence. It is quite of a piece with the can- 
dour and ſincerity which affirmed the halance 
of Europe to be deſtroyed by the ſiezure of 
Oczakow, but denied it was endangered by 
the conqueſt of Poland, and the invaſion of 
France. 

The French revolution ve cannot but re- 
member was from the firſt an object of jealouſy 
to miniſters. There needed not the late un- 
happy exceſſes, the maſſacres of September and 
the execution of Louis, to excite or diſplay 
their hoſtility. It appeared in the inſult and 
deriſion of their retainers from the higheſt to 
the loweſt. If they meant fairly to the intereſts 
of general liberty, why that uneaſineſs at the 
fall of deſpotiſm in a neighbouring country? 
Why render parliament a theatre of abuſe on a 
reyolu- 


* 
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revolution whoſe commencement was diſtin- 
guiſhed by unexampled mildneſs and tranquike 
lity ? But this part of their condu was likewiſe 
conſiſtent. Intent on the deſtruction of liberty 
in one country, they were diſconcerted at ſeeing 
it revive in another. Before they ventured to 
extinguiſh the, dying taper, they waited for the 
ſurrounding ſcene to be ſhut up in darkneſs. TI 
am perfectly aware that to ſpeak in terms of de- 
cency and reſpect of the French revolution, is to 
incur in the prevailing diſpoſition of the times 
the laſt of infamies, If we dare to rejoice at 
the emancipation of a great people from thral- 
dom, it, mult be at the peril of the fouleſt im- 
putations that imagination can invent, or ma- 
lignity apply. In contempt however of theſe 
calumnies, I am free to confels, the French re- 
volution has always appeared to me, and does 
ſtill appear, the moſt ſplendid event recorded in 
the annals of Hiſtory, The friends of liberty 
contemplate the crimes and diſorders with which 
it has been ſtained®, with the deepeſt regret; 

; but 


* The execution of the King was certainly a moſt cruel 
and unjuſtifiable tranſaction, alike repugnant to law, order 
and humanity. Without being conducive to any views of 
policy whatever, it ſeems to have been merely a gratification 

2 of 


* 
I but they ftill hope they will in the reſult de 
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more than compenſated, by the grandeur of its 


— princigles, and the beneficence of its effects. 


Inſtead” of wiſhing for a ſimilar event in Eng- 
Jang; t they are intent on reform chiefly to avoid 
that: neceſſity: Under every orm of govern- 
ment, ihey kngw how to recogniſe the divine 
aſpett of freedom, and without it can be ſatis- 
_ fied; with none. The evils of anarchy and of 
deſpotiſm are two extremes which they equally 
dread ; and between which no middle path can 
be found, but: that of effectual reform. To 
avert the calamities that await us on either ſide, 
the ſtreams of corruption muſt be drained off, 
the independence of parliament reſtored, the 
ambition of ariſtocracy repreſſed, and the ma- 
jeſſy of the people lift itſelf up. It is poſſible 
to retreat from the brink of a precipice, but 
woe to that nation which ſleep upon it! 


of the moſt deteſtable paſſions. The treatment of the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Queen and of the royal family is bar. 
barous and unmanly in the extreme. When we look at their 
-tpfferings humanity weeps, and pity forgets their crimes, 
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